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FOR VALUE RECEIVED 


A GREAT MANY PEOPLE will tell 
you that the biggest single ser- 
vice that five cents can buy to- 


day is a local telephone call. 
Without question, it is big value 
. . . and value that steadily 
grows as new telephones come 
into your neighborhood. 
There 


are times when tele- 
phone service is priceless . . . 
when the ability to call instantly 
a doctor, a policeman, or the fire 
department could not be mea- 
sured in terms of money. 

But it is not alone the emer- 
gencies that give the telephone 
its value. There are the com- 
monplaces of every-day conver- 
sation . . . in the home, the 
shop, the office . . . whenever 
you wish two-way communica- 
tion with any one, almost 


anywhere. 
The telephone has become 
such an every-day, matter-of- 


fact convenience—like running 
water and electricity—that it is 
natural to take it for granted. 
It is well to pause occasionally 
and consider the nation-wide 
organization of men, money, 
and materials that makes 
this vital service possible, and 
at such low cost. 

Here is a system of the pub- 
lic, for the public . . . run on 
the barest margin of profit con- 
sistent with service, security, 
and expansion. A service that 
grows as the community grows 
. - » placing within the reach of 
an increasing number the means 
to talk back and forth with 
people in the next block, the 
next county, a distant state, a 
foreign country, or on a ship 
at sea! 

No other money that you 
spend can bring you more 

value. 


* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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THE ORPHIC SAGE: BRONSON ALCOTT 


AUSTIN WARREN 
Boston University 


RONSON ALCOTT, perhaps the most representative, certainly 

the most picturesque figure among the New England Tran- 
scendentalists, does not deserve to reach posterity in the guise of im- 
practical parent to an outmoded story-teller for girls. A butt for 
the satire of the Philistine among his contemporaries, Alcott won 
and held the respect of the intellectuals of his day both as man and 
as thinker. 

His idiom of thought was archaic: he was “a neo-Platonist born 
out of due time, a sort of survival”; but his “universe of discourse” 
was genuine, not mimed. Among the Transcendentalists there 
moved this mystic and sage, extracting his dole of individualistic in- 
dulgence quite as much in retrospective as in anticipatory gaze. He 
accepted his post in the world: the time, the place, the circumstances 
were God-appointed. With dignity and persistent, serene faith, he 
stood his ground, a philosopher. 

Alcott was by profession a sage and by trade an educationalist. 
He conducted experimental and “advanced” schools in Cheshire, 
Connecticut, Philadelphia, and Boston;’ superintended tke public 
schools of sacred Concord for a few years,’ and, in extreme old age, 
gratified lifelong ambitions in the founding and maintenance of the 
Concord Summer School of Philosophy,* a notable venture into the 
metaphysical Empyrean. 

For nearly fifty years Alcott exercised his calling as sage in the 
conduct of the “conversation” which served him as vehicle of ex- 


*Honoré Willsie Morrow, who had access to the fifty volumes of Alcott’s Journals (de- 
nied scholars by their present owner) has devoted her unfortunately named The Father of 
Little Women (1927) to a full and appreciative account of these private schools; she does 
not mention the Concord superintendency. Mrs. Morrow pretends to no special qualifications 
for her task, but she has an enthusiasm for her subject, and she believes that Alcott “was 
and is the greatest of all America’s schoolmasters.” 

* His three printed reports, to be found in the Concord Public Library, deserve to be 
better known, especially that for 1861. In addition to their exposition of “advanced” educa- 
tional doctrine and practice, they contain detailed analyses of the instructors in their class- 
rooms, their personalities and methods; the spirit of the classes. 

* Cf. my article “The Concord School of Philosophy,” The New England Quarterly, 11 
(1929), 199-233. 
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pression as the lecture served Emerson. He led, as his neighbor 
wrote, “the life of a peripatetic philosopher, conversing in cities 
and villages wherever invited, on divinity, on human nature, on 
ethics, on dietetics, and a wide range of practical questions.”* On 
his missions he journeyed as far west as St. Louis, where he had the 
good fortune to encounter an eager set of Hegelians, one of whom, 
W. T. Harris, became his most intelligent interpreter:° everywhere 
he went, his presence gathered the questing minds, the young in a 
state of Aufkiarung, the old persistent in a mood of inquiry. 

Alcott’s own intellectual development may be traced with con- 
siderable definiteness from 1825 on, when we find him at Cheshire, 
reading with his uncle, Dr. Bronson (then at the head of the 
Cheshire Academy), books like Dwight’s theology, Stewart and 
Locke on the philosophy of the mind, and Watts’s logic, standard 
eighteenth-century fare for the “understanding.”® 

The turn of thought commonly denominated Transcendental ap- 
pears in his diary as early as 1826, and appears quite without deriva- 
tion. “Where,” he asks, “is the individual who boldly dares assert 
opinions differing with preéstablished notions,—dares to think for 


himself? . . . And millions of minds are in this state of slavery to 
authority of books and dogmas and tyranny. How shall they es- 
cape? Rebel. Think for themselves; let others grumble. Dare to 
be singular; let others deride.” 

In 1827 he attacks the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion: 


Those who at the present day idolize the person of Jesus Christ, assert- 
ing him to be God, exhibit the disposition of men in ancient times to deify 
such of their fellow-men as performed great and magnanimous ac- 
tions . . . Jesus unquestionably was a great and good man, a prodigy 
of the time in which he lived . . . His was the best system of ethics 
which had been offered to man; it was adapted to his situation and wants 
at the time. But I am not sure that in all respects it is equally adapted 


*From Emerson's sketch of Alcott contributed to Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia 
(1858); reprinted in its entirety in Sanborn and Harris, 4. Bronson Alcott (1893), Il, 535- 
537. Another account was substituted for Emerson's in the 1873 edition of Appleton’s. 

*Sanborn and Harris, op. cit., Il, 552-553. For a fuller account of Alcott, Harris, and 
Brokmeyer at St. Louis, cf. Denton J. Snider, A Writer of Books in his Generation, 
lished by the Sigma Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo., in 1910, Chapter Fourth, II, 
“Emerson and Alcott in St. Louis,” pp. 334 ff. 

*Sanborn and Harris, I, 73. " Ibid., 1, 83-85. 
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to the present state. I am unwilling to admit that while improvement 
in every other science is striding forward with rapidity, nothing is to be 
effecced in the all-concerning science of religion.* 


These are the views for which, fourteen years later, Theodore 
Parker was excommunicated by the Unitarians of Dr. Channing’s 
school. 

Alcott was reared in tenets and practices of the Episcopal Church; 
but about the time of these entries he ceased to think of himself as 
a Churchman, dissenting from liturgy as well as dogma: in the 
services of the Prayer Book “Nothing natural, original, or sponta- 
neous was permitted to appear. The primitive, beaten path track of 
former generations is thought the only right way among this 
people, who forget that modes and systems should often be changed 
to suit the changes of improving society, and that the Spirit alone is 
essential.”® 

During his operation of private schools in Philadelphia from 
1831 to 1834, Alcott had access to a number of rich libraries; and 
his serious reading, especially in philosophy, had here its inception. 
He made himself familiar with Plato and Aristotle and Bacon, 


with Coleridge and Carlyle and Shelley.*° It was Coleridge, he 
later testified, who introduced him to metaphysical idealism. 


In 1833 I was a disciple of Experience, trying to bring my theories 
within the Baconian method of Induction and took the philosophy of 
Aristotle as the exponent of humanity, while my heart was even then 
lingering around the theories of Plato, without being conscious of it. 
A follower of Aristotle was I in theory, yet a true Platonist in practice. 
Christianity had not found its philosophical interpretation at that time 
in my heart; its spirit was striving for forms agreeable to the under- 
standing. The heart’s problems were seeking solution from the skill 
of the head. I was looking outward for the origin of the human powers, 
making more of phenomena than I ought; studying the concrete, with- 
out a sense of the grounds on which this was dependent for its form 
and continuance. It was Coleridge that lifted me out of this difficulty. 
The perusal of the “Aids to Reflection,” the “Friend,” and the “Biographia 
Literaria” at this time gave my mind a turn toward the spiritual. I 
‘was led deeper to seek the grounds even of experience, and found the 

* Ibid., I, 99-100. 

* Ibid., I, 121. 

* Ibid, I, 165. 
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elements of human consciousness not in impressions of external nature, 
but in the spontaneous life of the Spirit itself, independent of experience 
in space and time. Thus was I relieved from the philosophy of sense.** 


In later days, Alcott maintained the same veneration of Cole- 
ridge: “I find him the most stimulating of modern British thinkers. 
He had wider sympathies with pure thought, and cast more 
piercing glances into its essence and laws than any contem- 
porary.”** Chapter XII of the Biographia Literaria, with its cita- 
tions from Plotinus, may well have introduced Alcott to that his- 
toric school of thought with which he was in temperamental har- 
mony, neo-Platonism. He discussed Coleridge with Dr. Chan- 
ning; and it would appear to be from Coleridge that he derived the 
notion of a “union of the Christian with the Platonic” philosophy, 
which he registers in 1833 as his aim in common with Dr. Chan- 
ning. 

In Boston from 1834 on, Alcott superintended his celebrated 
Temple School, the chronicles of which** remain food for thought 
as well as for wonder, continued his reading in philosophy, and 
made, in 1835, the acquaintance of Emerson. “Last Saturday night 
came hither Mr. Alcott, and spent the Sabbath with me. A wise 
man, simple, superior to display, and drops the best things as 
quietly as the least.”** At this time, the sage began to teach the 
Platonic doctrine of the preéxistence and subsequent lapse of the 
soul. He may be said to have attained his intellectual stature. 

Emerson has been charged with inordinate admiration for his 
friend, and of course “his is a faith approaching to superstition con- 
cerning admirable persons. . . .”*° But Emerson has perhaps erred 


"The Genius . . . of Emerson, ed. Sanborn (Boston, 1884), p. 47. Cf. Sanborn and Har- 
ris, II, 569-570. In the passage quoted, ‘understanding’ is used in its Coleridgean sense. 

™ Concord Days (Boston, 1872), p. 246. Heraud points out (“A Response from Amer- 
ica,” The Monthly Magazine, Il, 344 and 352) that Coleridge’s influence was greater in 
America than in his own country. “When shall we in England substitute that volume 
[Aids to Reflection] for Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding? ‘The progress made 
in America will re-act on England .. . .” 

™ The Record of a School . . . . (1835) and Conversations with Children on the Gospels 
(1836-1837). 

“Emerson, Journals (Boston, 1910), III, 559. Emerson’s first mention of Alcott in the 
lournals (III, 501) is under the date of July 4, 1835. “Mr. Alcott first met Emerson, and 
heard him speak from Dr. Channing’s pulpit in 1829; but their acquaintance did not begin 
until . . . 1834-1835” (Sanborn, in “Emerson and Alcott,” The Genius of Emerson, p. 37). 

* Alcott’s own characterization, in his discerning and noble tribute, Emerson, Philosopher 
and Seer . . . (Boston, 1882), p. 46. 
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less than Alcott’s Philistine detractors. Emerson with his balance 
of poetry and prudence, with his “Greek head on right Yankee 
shoulders,”** was in a position to comprehend Alcott’s real virtues 
as no mere Philistine could, yet to preserve the proper refusal of 
complete capitulation. 

Emerson shared with Carlyle the view that Alcott was a sort of 
contemporary Don Quixote, adding that his audience always played 
Sancho Panza.‘ But Emerson found the knight errant venerable 
rather than absurd. He had wandered in from another world, a 
little dazed and inarticulate, but none the less luminous. The neo- 
Platonic Thomas Johnson addressed Alcott as “one of the bright- 
est of Heaven’s exiles straying from the orb of light.”** Though 
Emerson was not a sharer in the cosmology of the “lapse,” he 
rendered on empirical grounds a similar verdict. “Our Alcott,” he 
wrote, “has only just missed being a seraph. A little English finish 
and articulation to his potentialities, and he would have compared 
with the greatest.”** And again: 


Alcott came, the magnificent dreamer, brooding, as ever, on the re- 
newal or reédification of the social fabric after ideal law, heedless that he 


has been uniformly rejected by every class to whom he has addressed him- 
self, and just as sanguine and vast as ever. ... Very pathetic it is to 
see this wandering Emperor from year to year making his round of 
visits from house to house of such as do not exclude him, seeking a com- 
panion, tired of pupils.?° 


* Lowell, A Fable for Critics. 

* Sanborn and Harris, I, 78; Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson (London, 1883), 
II, 8. Carlyle’s “venerable Don Quixote . . . all bent on saving the world by a return 
to acorns” has made its way into the 1929 Britannica, which further attributes to Carlyle 
the opprobrious “Potato Quixote.” In a letter to Carlyle, written in 1880, C. E. Norton 
(shortly to edit the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence) alludes satirically to the “Summer 
School of Philosophy at Concord of which your old acquaintance, the potato-and-apple 
Evangelist, Alcott, is the High Priest” (Norton, Letters, Il, 113). 

Alcott did not descend to epithet-mongering, but he has written some telling characteriza- 
tions of Carlyle: cf. his Emerson (1882), pp. 26-30 and Sanborn’s The Genius of Emerson, 
p- 64. 

™ Dedication to Three Treatises of Plotinus (Osceola, Missouri, 1880). Johnson, the 
editor of the [neo-] Platonist, Dr. Hiram K. Jones, of Jacksonville, Illinois, and Alcott com- 
prise an interesting trio of nineteenth-century neo-Platonists, all quite outside the academic 
pale. 

* Sanborn and Harris, I, 66, n. (written 1861). But the English Cholmondeley, after 
hearing of Alcott’s early life, “wondered that a pedler should have educated himself so 
well, and have acquired such graceful manners,—‘They are (he said) the manners of a very 
great peer.’ (Sanborn and Harris, II, 492-493). 

* Journals, V1, 472 (1843). 
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A contemporary Don Quixote, a strayed seraph, an exiled heir to 
the throne, an itinerant emperor: Emerson will add one more 
analogy: “Alcott is a simple person, a natural Levite, a priest for- 
ever after the order of Melchizedek, whom all good persons would 
readily combine, one would say, to maintain as a priest by voluntary 
contribution to live in his own cottage, literary and spiritual, and 
choosing his own methods of teaching and action.”** 

Speaking without a figure, Emerson declared his friend “the 
most refined and most advanced soul we have had in New Eng- 
land, who makes all other souls appear slow and cheap and me- 
chanical; a man of such a courtesy and greatness, that (in conversa- 
tion) all others, even the intellectual, seem sharp and fighting for 
victory, and angry. . . .”*? 

Nor was this high estimate the aberration of a first enthusiasm. 
Emerson’s son testifies that his father “through the long years of 
their acquaintance, always said that he found more stimulus and 
elevation in private talk with Mr. Alcott than with any other 
man.”** And what is considered the last notice of Alcott in the 
Journals (August, 1866) yields in pitch to none: 


As pure intellect, I have never seen his equal. The people with whom 


he talks do not even understand him. They interrupt him with clamorous 
dissent, or what they think verbal endorsement of what they fancy he 
may have been saying ...; and do not know that they have inter- 
rupted his large and progressive statement, do not know that all they 
have in their baby brains is spotty and incoherent, that all he sees and 
says is like astronomy, lying there real and vast, and every part and fact 
in eternal connection with the whole. . . . Alcott’s activity of mind is 
shown in the perpetual invention and felicity of his language. . . . The 
moral benefits of such a mind cannot be told. The world fades: men, 
reputations, politics shrivel: the interests, powers, future of the soul beam 
a new dayspring. Faith becomes sight.?* 


What did Alcott do for Emerson? Two things, assuredly. He 
incarnated the neo-Platonist and the mystic. The idealistic philos- 
ophy reached Emerson through a variety of minds: through Cud- 
worth and Berkeley and Swedenborg and Plato and the Oriental 
scriptures. But these were voices from the library; and books were 


Tbid., VI, 291. * Tbid., VII, 413, n. 
™ Tbid., VIII, 362. Tbid., X, 157-158. 
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to Emerson confirmations rather than sources. The intuitions in 
his own spirit were primary; and he found in Alcott another who 
affirmed with an assurance much more firm than Emerson could 
command this primacy of the spirit. The “Orphic poet” in the 
concluding chapter of Nature is Alcott.2* “I shall write on his 
tomb,” said Emerson, “there lies Plato’s reader.”"** He was more 
than a reader; he was an intimate: to vary the figure, he hailed from 
the land of which he spoke. “It were too much to say,” Emerson 
wrote in his Journals, “that the Platonic world I might have learned 
to treat as cloudland, had I not known Alcott, who is a native of 
that country, yet I will say that he makes it as solid as Massachusetts 
to me... .”*" Yet his Platonism was not primarily reproductory: 
he was anima naturaliter Platonica. Upon this point Emerson 
again:** Alcott is “an idealist, and we should say Platonist, if it were 
not doing injustice to give any name implying secondariness to the 
highly original habit of his salient and intuitive mind.” A reader 
of Plato, the neo-Platonists, and the mystics of all ages, Alcott taught 
doctrines akin to theirs not from erudition or learned hearsay but 
from perception and insight. 

And then Alcott could listen as well as expound: and Emerson 
needed a listener—a creative listener, who should, by his under- 
standing and sympathy evoke the lofty and deathless in one’s na- 
ture, one’s intimations of immortality. Philosopher as well as writer 
and citizen, Emerson found in Alcott a spirit hospitable to all con- 
ceivable ideas and ideals, save only those of the market-place. “Al- 
cott,” he writes in his Journals, “is a certain fluid in which men of 
a certain spirit can easily expand themselves and swim at large, they 
who elsewhere found themselves confined. . . . Me has he served 
now these twelve years in that way; he was the reasonable creature 

™ Sanborn and Harris (op. cit., 1, 241): “It was the belief of some, and of Alcott himself, 
that those portions of the last chapter [of Nature] which are ascribed to ‘a certain poet,’ were 
derived in part from his conversations with the elder mystic”; cj. also Harris (II, 567-568). 
For corroboration, cf. Emerson’s Journals, IV, 73, n. 2. And see Dr. Harris’s suggestive re- 
marks in “Emerson's Philosophy of Nature,” The Genius of Emerson, pp. 356-362: “I 
cannot think that Emerson ever held the doctrine of the Lapse, or believed it seriously to 
be a true view of the world.” But Alcott did; and it is this theory which is assigned to 
the lips of the Orphic poet. 

Heraud, reviewing a bundle of Transcendentalist brochures from America (The Monthly 
Magazine, Il, 346-351), actually took the anonymous Nature to be from Alcott’s pen. 

™ Journals, VI, 525. * Journals, VII, 303. 

* In the sketch for Appleton’s Cyclopedia (Sanborn and Harris, Il, 537). 
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to speak to that I wanted.”*® Or again, to Carlyle, he puts it: “A 
man named Bronson Alcott is a majestic soul, with whom conversa- 
tion is possible. He is capable of truth, and gives me the same glad 
astonishment that he should exist which the world does.”*° 

Emerson came to feel that Alcott was limited in his themes of 
discourse. Life found interpretation through two or three persistent 
doctrines: one was always being brought back to the temperaments, 
or the lapse, or the One. “He is, to be sure, monotonous; you may 
say, one gets tired of the uniformity,—he will not be amused, he 
never cares for the pleasant side of things, but always truth and 
their origin he seeketh after.”** But after all, Alcott’s habitual 
themes were of the grandest; his habitual level of thought was of 
the most elevated. There were others in plenty to whom one could 
talk of cabbages and kings, neighbors whose minds ran on politics 
and agriculture. Not so easily was one to obtain converse with an 
American Pythagoras or Jamblichus or Boehme. That such a per- 
sistent affirmer of the primacy of the spirit dwelt within distance of 
an easy stroll down his own road never ceased to give comfort. “Al- 
cott has the merit of being a believer in the soul. I think he has 
more faith in the Ideal than any man I have known,”*? Emerson 
writes. 

The Transcendental Club began its irregular sessions in 1836; 
in 1840, The Dial, designed as the literary organ of Transcendental- 
ism, was inaugurated with Margaret Fuller and George Ripley as its 
editors, to be Succeeded by Emerson. Alcott was one of the original 
members of the Club; and the first instalment of his Orphic Say- 
ings** appeared in the initial number of the magazine. 

The Sayings occasioned, upon their appearance, much silly laugh- 

* Emerson’s Journals, VII, 524. 

* The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, I, 223. 

*Emerson’s Journals, IV, 237-238. “They say of Alcott, and I have sometimes as- 
sented, that he is one-toned, and hearkens with no interest to books or conversation out of 
the scope of his one commanding idea. May be so, but very different is his centralism from 
that of vulgar monomaniacs. . . .” Journals IV, (1838), 403. 

* Ibid., IV, 494. 

™ The Dial, nos. 1 and 3 (July, 1840, and January, 1841). On the title of the Sayings, 
see Sanborn and Harris, II, 583. The “mystery” cult associated with the name of Orpheus 
taught its initiates Alcott’s favorite doctrine of the preéxistence and lapse of the soul, and 
prescribed (as did he) abstinence from meat. There existed a considerable Orphic literature, 
of which only fragments remain. Thomas Taylor published in 1792 a translation of The 
Hymns of Orpheus. 
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ter—a laughter which rippled through the Boston newspapers and 
the drawing rooms of Beacon Hill. Both substance and form struck 
the uninitiate as novel, extravagant, esoteric. They were thought to 
furnish a fitting reductio ad absurdum of Transcendental pre- 
tensions. But the present-day reader at all versed in the history of 
philosophy will fancy the laughter in the main unenlightened, pro- 
ceeding from lack of acquaintance with the genre within which Al- 
cott worked,** from suspicion of all dallying with the Absolute, 
rather than from any surer intellectual perception, any really qual- 
ified judgment. 

The Orphic Sayings, Alcott’s first attempt at a literary exposi- 
tion of his doctrines, is less systematic than his later versions. His 
hope that the Sayings would comprise a “complete series of sen- 
tences, which would carry the appreciative reader through the 
descent from spirit to matter, and upward again to the first origin”*® 
was scantily realized. But the Sayings may perhaps be preferred 
for literary effectiveness over the expanded versions in Tablets and 
Table-Talk.** Ranging from the aphorism to the pensée, they re- 
main definitely within the genre Mr. Pearsall Smith has denoted as 
“laconic.” The oracular form suggests the prophet, the hierophant. 
What are offered constitute not reasoned discourses, or treatises 
proceeding from the understanding: they are intimations, vatic utter- 
ances, revelations from the soul to the soul. The seers and sages of 
India, of Palestine, of Greece, had taught in dark sayings: Alcott, as 
sage and seer redivivus speaks on similar wise. 

In doctrine the Sayings combine the now familiar doctrines of 
Transcendental individualism as they have reached us through the 
essays of Emerson with a strain peculiar to Alcott among the Tran- 
scendentalists—his neo-Platonism. Emerson was sympathetic with 

“One can readily call up Alcott’s literary and philosophical milieu by glancing over 
the list of the thousand volumes which composed his library at Fruitlands. The list includes 
almost the total repertory of the mystics; Thomas Taylor’s translations of Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Proclus; the Cambridge Platonists; as well as Bacon, Bur- 
ton, Browne, the seventeenth-century “metaphysical” poets; and Coleridge. The list was 
published, at the instigation of Emerson or Thoreau, in The Dial (Ill, 545-548) and is re- 
printed in C. E. Sears, Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands (Boston, 1915), pp. 177-185. 

* Sanborn and Harris, II, 583. 

* Tablets (1868) and Table-Talk (1877) are both divided into two books, “Practical” 
and “Speculative” (ji.¢c., Ethical and Metaphysical) but are throughout philosophical in 
character. A third volume, Concord Days (1872), is a literary miscellany, but includes es- 
says on Pythagoras, Plato, Plotinus, Bochme, Berkeley, and Coleridge. 
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some aspects of the Plotinian teaching, but Emerson was an evolu- 
tionist. Alcott was an emanationist: he held to the theory of crea- 
tion by lapse from the One.** 

The soul works from centre to periphery, veiling her labor from the 
ken of the senses. . . . Appearance, though first to sense, is last in the 
order of generation. . . . 

The popular genesis is historical. It is written to sense, not to the 
soul. [According to this fallacious theory,] two principles, diverse and 
alien, interchange the Godhead and sway the world by turns. God is 
dual. Spirit is derivative. ... Yet in the true genesis, nature is globed 
in the material, soul orbed in the spiritual firmament. Love globes, 
wisdom orbs, all things. As magnet the steel, so spirit attracts matter. . . . 
All genesis is of love. Wisdom is her form: beauty her costume. 


Such the metaphysic of emanation. It we translate this descent 
from spirit through intellect into matter and sense, we discover the 
history of the soul. 

All life is eternal; there is none other; and all unrest is but the struggle 


of the soul to reassure herself of her inborn immortality; to recover her 
lost intuition of the same, by reason of her descent amidst the lusts and 


worship of the idols of flesh and sense. . . . [The soul’s] vague strivings, 
and Cyclopean motions confess an aim beyond the confines of transitory 
natures; she is quivered with heavenly desires: her quarry is above the 
stars: her arrows are snatched from the armoury of heaven. 


In his fine elegy upon Emerson,** Alcott turns his doctrine into 
poetry: 


Come, then, Mnemosyne! and on me wait, 
As if for Ion’s harp thou gav’st thine own; 


™ Table-Talk (“Interleaves,” 116-117) contains a formularization of Alcott’s doctrine 
by Dr. Harris: 

a. The first Principle, or God, is a Person—self-determining or creative, self-dirempting 
or self-dissecting. 

b. He creates that which is most like Himself, hence self-determined or creative beings. 
They differ from the Absolute Person only in degree; they are pure souls. 

c. These pure souls may lapse or may not. They have the possibility of lapse, since they 
are free. 

d. Those that lapse create thereby bodies for themselves; and, lapsing still further, gen- 
erate the lower animals, and, these continuing the lapse, beget the plant world: and thence 
results the inorganic world. [Cf. Tablets, 189-190] 

e. The limit to the lapse is the atom (i.c., complete self-externality, or space, or chaos). 

* “Ton,” VIII, in Alcott’s Emerson, p. 64. 
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Recall the memories of man’s ancient state, 
Ere to this lost orb had his form dropt down, 
Clothed in the cerements of his chosen fate; 
Oblivious here of heavenly glories flown, 

Lapsed from the high, the fair, the blest estate, 
Unknowing these, and by himself unknown. . . . 


With Emerson, Alcott deplores reliance upon majorities, reliance 
upon institutions, reliance upon mammon; with Emerson, Alcott 
invokes self-reliance, invokes religion of the spirit, invokes plain 
living and high thinking. But for his ethics Alcott presupposes 
the metaphysics not of Kant or Schelling but of Plotinus and 
Proclus. He takes up a tradition which had never totally lapsed and 
which today is enjoying a genuine revival among philosophical 
scholars. It is fair to say that the philosophy of Alcott creates no 
such surprise in the age of Inge as in the age of Parker. No doubt 
there were subsidiary elements of the fantastic in the mind of 
Bronson Alcott, but in the main that mind grasped with clarity and 
maintained with persistence a world view which has ever retained 
the respect of the philosophically minded. 
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ALCOTT’S “CONVERSATION” ON THE 
TRANSCENDENTAL CLUB AND 
THE DIAL 


CLARENCE GOHDES 
Duke University 


EW OF the Transcendentalists have left us accounts of their ac- 

tivities during the days when Boston was curious about their heresies 
and they themselves had hopes of making a dent in the panoply of 
American orthodoxy. Accordingly, considerable value is to be attached 
to Alcott’s “conversation” on the Transcendental Club and The Dial, 
in spite of our knowledge that “The Father of Little Women” was 
hopelessly incapable of disciplining his mind in the requirements of 
history. The people who gathered in 1863 to hear his remarks and to 
ask him questions must have been astonished at the array of facts and 
names which issued from his lips, for they, too, were aware of his 
proneness to indulge an idea at the expense of accurate thinking. But 
the secret of Alcott’s success as a historian lay in the fact that he had 
faithfully kept a journal, which he used in preparing the notes for his 
discourse. 

The text of the “conversation” is reproduced from The Common- 
wealth (April 24, 1863), a Boston weekly newspaper which was edited 
for a number of years by Frank Sanborn. A portion of it, dealing with 
the Transcendental Club, was reprinted by G. W. Cooke in the fifth 
chapter of his volume entitled Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings, 
and Philosophy (Boston, 1881); but since specimens of Alcott’s “con- 
versations” are not readily available to many students of American lit- 
erature, it has seemed desirable to print the entire text. 


THE TRANSCENDENTAL CLUB AND THE DIAL 
A Conversation by A. Bronson Alcott, Boston, Monday Evening, 
March 23, 1863. 

AM to speak this evening of the Transcendental Club, and of The 

Dial. And first of the Club. Its first meeting was held in this 
city, at the house of Mr. George Ripley, on the 19th of September, 
1836. The persons present were Messieurs Ripley, Emerson, [Fred- 
erick H.] Hedge, [Convers] Francis, [James Freeman] Clarke, and 
one other.’ It was a preliminary meeting, to see how far it would 

Alcott. 
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be possible for earnest minds to meet, and with the least possible 
formality communicate their views. They dispensed with any elec- 
tion of a chairman; if there was to be any precedency, it naturally 
belonged to the oldest. At that time, the oldest of that company 
was Mr. Francis. They gave invitations to Dr. Channing, to 
Jonathan Phillips, to Mr. [James] Walker, Mr. [N. L.] Frothing- 
ham, to J. S. Dwight, W. H. Channing, and to Mr. [C. A.] Bartol, 
to join them if they chose to do so. The three last appeared after- 
wards, and met the Club frequently. They adjourned to meet at 
a house in Beach Street,” on the afternoon of October 3rd, at 
three o’clock. They met there; and—to show you how they wished 
to address the times and each other—the subject of discussion was 
this: “American Genius—the causes which hinder its growth giving 
us no first rate productions.” There were present at that meeting: 
Emerson, Hedge, Francis, Ripley, [Orestes A.] Brownson, Clarke, 
Bartol, and the host. Few of these persons had printed at that time 
as much, perhaps, as a sermon. Some of them were just from the 
University—the younger members. Let us see what was thought 
and purposed at that time—this being in September and October, 
1836. Mr. Emerson’s first book, called Nature, was just published. 
It was a very thin volume, as those know who have read it; and yet 
a very solid and really bulky book. Mr. Emerson also began to lec- 
ture in December of that year. He gave twelve lectures in this city. 
Would you like to hear their titles? “History,” “Art,” “Science,” 
“Literature,” “Politics,” “Religion,” “Society,” “Trades and Profes- 
sions,” “Manners,” “Ethics,” “The Present Age” (two lectures) 
—twelve in all.* He had read a few lectures before that, by way of 
trying—one on Chaucer, one on Shakespeare, one on Bacon—a few 
lectures, in a former season. They had not been very largely at- 
tended, nor were these, though they were highly appreciated by 
those who came. This series shows the breadth and depth of the 
mind then first attempting to teach mankind in the lecture-room. 
I know not what central topic in that list is omitted. So like him- 
self, always dwelling at the center, and seeing on all sides of him. 

Margaret Fuller came to Boston in December of that same year, 


? Alcott’s home. 
* This list should be compared with that prepared by J. E. Cabot for his memoir of 
Emerson (Appendix F). 
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for the first time, to live. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus was published in 
this country that same year, also. It had been printed in an Eng- 
lish journal, two or three years before, and had been read by a 
few persons here—read by this circle, especially. Mr. Brownson, 
too, had come to Boston, and was lecturing. He commenced his 
lectures elsewhere, but at last gave them every Sunday in the Ma- 
sonic Temple. They were very well attended. He published, also, 
his first book, entitled, New Views,‘—about as thick as Nature. Mr. 
[W. H.] Furness printed his book on The Gospels the same year— 
1836.5 You will excuse me if I venture to mention a book of Con- 
versations on the Gospels,® also printed this year, and which I value, 
for this, among other reasons—it intimated what children might say 
on subjects about which senior divines were no better informed 
than they; and I confess I have since thought, had the divines them- 
selves, many of them, been pupils of the young divinity students, 
they, too, might have graduated with advantage. 

There had been added to the Club, or Symposium, in 1837, Caleb 
Stetson, Mr. [Theodore] Parker (then in the Divinity School), 
Margaret Fuller, and Miss [Elizabeth] Peabody. Frequently, mem- 
bers brought their friends. Thomas T. Stone afterwards joined it. 
Mr. Brownson commenced his Quarterly Review" in 1837. Here, 
too, is another event deserving to be mentioned. Mr. Garrison, be- 
fore this time, had agitated New England on the subject of slavery; 
and at a meeting, in December, 1837, called by Dr. Channing, and 
of which Jonathan Phillips was chairman, to signify the wrong 
which had been done to the principles of free speech at Alton, in 
Illinois, in the death of Lovejoy, the martyr, a certain young orator,® 
then unknown, after one of the speakers had thrown all manner 
of obloquy upon the Anti-Slavery cause, and especially upon the 
martyr himself, took occasion to spring to the stand amidst the 
tumult, and pour out such a stream of eloquence that the party 
upon whom it fell has never recovered. That was in 1837. 

This Club was called the “Transcendental Club,” because its 

“New Views of Christianity, Society and the Church. 

* Remarks on the Four Gospels. 

* The first volume of Alcott’s Conversations with Children on the Gospels appeared in 
1836; the second, in 1837. 


*The Boston Quarterly Review (1838-1842). 
* Wendell Philipps. 
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members imagined the senses did not contain the mind. Contrary 
to Locke and all the modern philosophers, they ventured to believe 
that Plato and the Alexandrians—the ancients—had a metaphysics 
which corresponded to the wants of the human mind, and was 
adequate to its expression. They were called “Transcendentalists” 
from the philosopher Kant, as parties present well know; but 
“Symposium” seemed to be the better name for a Club or company 
of earnest persons enjoying their conversation. They met at Con- 
cord and Watertown during the summer of 1837. I think I may 
say these interviews were delightful to all of them. It was conversa- 
tion indeed, upon the highest, and subtlest, and finest themes. So 
far as there was any show of order, it was something like this: The 
senior member, Mr. Francis,—the company being seated—would 
invite the members as they sat, to make any remarks, which they 
did. I believe there was seldom an inclination on the part of any 
to be silent. Always, or nearly always, every person present contrib- 
uted something to the conversation. At this time, Theology, in this 
community, was the theme of general discussion. Dr. [L.] Beecher 
had come to Boston years before, to put down Unitarianism, as he 
fondly fancied, by preaching his Puritan views—the views of Calvin. 
These, however, had passed away, in good measure; and the views 
of Mr. [Andrews] Norton, of the Divinity School, were in the 
ascendant. Dr. Channing had published his essays in The Exam- 
iner;® he was also preaching when he was able to do so. I believe 
there were not a great many sermons in the course of a year, but 
these were memorable discourses. 

I remember the doctrine of Personality early came up for discus- 
sion at this Club. It was the fashion to speak against personality— 
the orthodox view of it—and the favorite phrase was “Impersonal- 
ity.” In attempting to liberate the true view from the superstitions 
which had gathered about it in coming down through Calvinism, 
through Puritanism, the parties made the mistake of conceiving in- 
dividuality to be the central thought; and at these meetings that 
subject was discussed. Impersonality—Law, Right, Justice, Truth— 
these were the central ideas; but where the Power was in which 
they inhered, how they were related to one another, what was to 
give them vitality—these questions were quite neglected, and left 

* The Christian Examiner. 
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out of sight. Hence we read in the books and journals published 
about that time, of Law, Justice, Right, and the rest. That view 
pervades Nature, also the lectures of Mr. Emerson, and, indeed, al- 
most all the writings of his school. Those of you who have been 
present for any number of evenings lately will comprehend very dis- 
tinctly what I mean by saying that. I think that was the deficiency 
of the Transcendental school; is its deficiency still; is the reason why 
it has not incorporated itself into a Church, and been found equal to 
compete with orthodoxy, and the old Puritanism, which, whatsoever 
may have been its blunders—whatsoever superstitions may have been 
mingled with its doctrines—did believe in a Person, and did not 
allow itself to discriminate personality away into laws and ideas. 
There are some signs now that the true doctrine is likely to find 
favor; it has appeared lately in the essays of a subtle writer in The 
Atlantic Monthly.*° 
Mr. Ripley’s “Philosophical Miscellanies”**—translations from 

German philosophy—were published about this time. They were 
translations by himself, by Mr. [John S.] Dwight, by Mr. William 
H. Channing, and by Miss Fuller; Mr. [Samuel] Osgood also con- 
tributed a volume, later. The same year the Board of Education was 
established, and the public mind began to be turned toward the im- 
portance of diffusing better views on the subject of the education 
of the people. That was in 1837. In August of that year, Mr. Emer- 
son delivered his Phi Beta Kappa Address at Cambridge, on The 
American Scholar. 1 believe that was the first adequate statement 
of the new views which had been made that really attracted general 
attention. I had the good fortune to hear that address, and I shall 
not forget the delight with which I heard it, nor the mixed confu- 
sion, consternation, surprise and wonder with which the audience 
listened to it. That, of course, is familiar to every person present 
this evening. In that we remember his declaration that this coun- 
try had been too much beholden to the old, that it was time for it 
to do its own thinking, that it was due to the American genius to 

* Possibly David A. Wasson. See, for example, his article on “Individuality” (The At- 
lantic Monthly, 1X, 424-429 (April, 1862). 

™ Ripley was general editor of a series of Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature, 
whose title Alcott has confused with that of the first two volumes in that series; namely, 


Philosophical Miscellanies, translated from the French of Victor Cousin, Théodore Jouffroy, 
and Benjamin Constant (1838). 
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declare itself. Has not the orator’s conduct abundantly justified the 
assertions he then made? 

To show how the topics about which I have been speaking in- 
terested the Club—in May, 1838, the same company again met— 
Mr. Frothingham, being present, for the first time, and the only 
time that I ever saw him—at Medford; and they discussed this 
question, “Is Mysticism an element of Christianity?” They had 
touched the seat and root of things, as you observe, by that question. 
It was very generally and ably discussed. Mr. Emerson was almost 
always present. On not more than two or three occasions during 
the three or four years that the Club met—four or five times a year, 
probably—was he absent. Indeed, the members looked forward 
with great delight to the opportunity of meeting him. They were 
presently scattered abroad. Mr. Hedge had gone as far as Bangor 
[Maine], and others had gone to some distance; but it was arranged 
that during the season of recreation, when these persons came to 
the city, the meetings should be held quite often. They were held 
at Watertown, at Newton, Concord, Milton, Chelsea (where Mr. 
Brownson was then living), frequently in Boston, and perhaps else- 
where. It was in July, 1838, that Mr. Emerson read his address 
to the Senior Class in Divinity Hall. That came still nearer the 
core and center of things. He read, also, a few days after, at Dart- 
mouth College, his oration on Literary Ethics. Mr. Norton, about 
the same time, published his pamphlet entitled The Latest Form of 
Infidelity.” 

A great deal might be said, were there time, of the discussions 
of that day. The first time The Dial was proposed for discussion 
was at the meeting of the Club at Mr. Bartol’s in 1839. There were 
present Messieurs Bartol, Hedge, Channing, Ripley, Parker, Miss 
Fuller, and one other.* I may have omitted some whom I do not 
now recall. I find no others named in my notes. Miss Fuller gave 
Conversations on Greek Mythology in the autumn of that year— 
1839. Those were well attended. There are persons here who 
could give better accounts of them than I can myself—ladies who 
attended them. There had been Conversations also at the Masonic 
Temple, at the house in Beach Street, and in several of the suburban 


* A reply to Emerson’s Divinity School Address. 
* Alcott. 
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towns, during all this period. Jones Very’s Poems and Essays were 
published in September, 1839; very significant they were, too, as if, 
in answer to the inquiry whether Mysticism was an element of 
Christianity, here was an illustration of it in a living person, and 
himself present at the Club. They are very remarkable poems and 
essays. There had been nothing printed until Nature, unless it may 
have been Mr. Sam[p]son Reed’s little book called The Growth of 
the Mind, which had intimated genius of the like subtle, chaste, and 
simple quality."* Mr. Emerson, in the winter of 1839-40, gave lec- 
tures in Boston on “The Present Age,” which attracted much atten- 
tion, and won a large attendance. They were delivered in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, as were most of his subsequent courses. That was 
the hall then frequented for lectures. 

It was not until July, 1840, that the first number of The Dial was 
printed. It was a quarterly journal. The contributors to the first 
number were all, or nearly so, members of the Club. Mr. Ripley 
and Miss Fuller took charge of the papers, and edited it chiefly. It 
may interest you if I give you the contents of the first few numbers.** 

No. I. “Editors to the Reader,” and verses entitled “The Prob- 
lem,” by Mr. Emerson. “Essay on Critics,” “Exhibition of Allston’s 
Pictures,” and verses entitled “The Dahlia and the Sun,” by Mar- 
garet Fuller. “Religion of Beauty,” and “Concerts of [the Past] 
Winter,” by Mr. Dwight. “Brownson’s Writings Reviewed,” by 
Mr. Ripley. “Ernest, the Seeker,” by W. H. Channing. “Chan- 
ning’s Translation of Jouffroy’s Ethics,” by a Mr. [W. D.] Wilson, 
then just graduated from Divinity Hall—since become, I have under- 
stood, an Episcopal minister. “Divine Presence in Nature, and 
[in] the Soul,” by Mr. Parker. Verses entitled “Sympathy,” by 
Thoreau. Verses “To the Aurora Borealis,” and “Stanzas,” by 
[Christopher P.] Cranch. And there were some “Sayings,” also 
contributed, about which I have nothing to say.*® 

No. II. (October, 1840) “Thoughts on Modern Literature” (W. 

“For the influence of Sampson Reed’s Observations on the Growth of the Mind upon 
Emerson, see “Sampson Reed, A Teacher of Emerson,” by C. P. Hotson (The New England 
Quarterly, Il, 249). 

* Alcott does not mention all of the contributions to the earlier numbers of The Dial. 

His list should be compared with that compiled by G. W. Cooke for the introduction to the 


Rowfant Club's reprint of The Dial (I, chap. XXXII). 
* Alcott’s “Orphic Sayings,” which afforded amusement to many readers of The Dial. 
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E. Channing’s new poetry then first noticed), and verses entitled 
“Woodnotes,” by Emerson. “First Crossing the Alleghanies,” by 
Clarke. “A Sign from the West,” and “Musings of a Recluse,” by 
Cranch. “Art of Life the Scholar’s Calling,” by Hedge. “A [Les- 
son] for the Day,” and “Truth Against the World,” by Parker. 
“Ernest, the Seeker,” continued by W. H. Channing. “Record of 
the Months,” by Ripley. 

No. III. (January, 1841) “Man in the Ages,” by Mr. [Thomas 
T.] Stone. Verses, “Questionings,” by Hedge. “Menzel’s View of 
Goethe,” “The Magnolia of Lake Pon[t]chartrain,” and “Meta,” by 
Margaret Fuller. “Ideals of Every-Day Life,” by Dwight. “Ger- 
man Literature,” by Parker. Verses entitled “The Snow-Storm,” 
and “The Sphinx,” and “Thoughts on Art,” by Emerson. More of 
those “Sayings,” by a nameless writer. “Woman,” by Mrs. George 
Ripley. “Glimmerings,” and verses entitled “Color and Light,” 
“The Ocean,” and “The Riddle,” by Cranch. “Record of the 
Months,” again, by Ripley. 

No. IV. (April, 1841) “Unitarian Movement in New England,” 
by the same Mr. Wilson. “Ideals of Every-Day Life,” by Dwight. 
“Dialogue between Poet and Critic,” and “Leila,” by Margaret Ful- 
ler. “Shelley,” by a Mr. [John M.] Mackie, “Thoughts on Labor,” 
by Mr. Parker. “Man the Reformer,” a lecture, by Emerson. “Mu- 
sic of the Winter,” by [J. F.] Tuckerman. 

Here are the contents of several other numbers, but I will not 
read them all—only mention a few. No. V. contained “The Phar- 
isees,” by Mr. Parker—a remarkable paper. Whether or not as 
many of that number of The Dial were printed as of the others, 
I cannot say; but it cannot now be had at the bookstores. It con- 
tained also, Miss Fuller’s article on Goethe. In the following num- 
ber are “Lives of the Great Composers,” by Miss Fuller; also, verses 
entitled “Friendship,” by Thoreau; “Woodnotes [II],” and “Fate,” 
by Emerson; and “Christ’s Idea of Society,” by Miss Peabody. In 
the following number (January, 1842) we have “Primitive Christian- 
ity,” another article by Mr. Parker; we have more about the West 
Roxbury Community,’ by Miss Peabody; sonnets by Lowell, and 
“The Senses and the Soul,” by Emerson. So I may leave it. 


* “Plan of the West Roxbury Community,” i. ¢., Brook Farm. 
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You will perceive that large portions of several books since pub- 
lished first appeared as separate papers in this journal: “Lectures on 
the Times,” by Mr. Emerson, and “The Natural History of Massa- 
chusetts” (a paper we hope Mr. Fields will soon reprint), by Mr. 
Thoreau, also appeared in this publication.** Here were papers by 
Mr. Emerson, or compiled by him, concerning “Fourierism and the 
Socialists,” who began at this time to become known in this country. 
Here also is an account of those remarkable “Chardon Street and 
Bible Conventions,” when the friends of Universal Reform, as they 
called themselves, came from the mountains of Vermont, from all 
parts of New England and the West, to consider what was to be 
done to save perishing mankind. And there, for the first time, 
we heard the word “Comeouter.” These were persons who were 
to come out from every thing there was in the world; and each one 
had in his head a new Genesis of the Universe, and was to declare 
his faith to all men. It was a very noteworthy period of the world, 
and those were noteworthy meetings. They are indescribable. 
Still, here is a paper, written by Mr. Emerson, on “The Chardon 
Street and Bible Conventions,” giving an account—the only one we 
shall ever have’*— of those meetings, with the names of the parties, 
most of them, describing how they talked, what they said, and 
what they did. Here, too, is a curious article entitled “Fruitlands.”*° 
Then came “English Reformers.”** Not finding any Americans 
who could help to plant Paradise, it was imagined there might be 
some in Old England, and a sample or two came over,”* who, not 
content to remain long, returned soon to die, and Paradise remains 
still to be planted. Among these, were some disciples of James 
Pierrepont Greaves, a remarkable person, also described in The 
Dial.* Here is another “Lecture (of Emerson’s) on the Times,” 
since printed. We have also a translation, by Mr. Thoreau, of 
Prometh{e|us Bound; and in order that the readers of The Dial 
might know something about other Bibles than the Hebrew, here 


™ Reprinted by Ticknor and Fields in the volume entitled Excursions (1863). 

* Emerson’s essay on “The Chardon Street Convention,” included in the volume of his 
works entitled Lectures and Biographical Sketches, should be compared with the account of 
the same convention in William Lloyd Garrison, the story of his life, told by his children 
(New York, 1885), II, 422 ff. 

* By Alcott. ™ By Emerson. 

™ Henry Wright, Charles Lane, and his son William. 

™ “James Pierrepont Greaves,” by Charles Lane. 
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were “Eth[n]ical Scriptures”’—sentiments from the sacred books 
of other countries. In No. XIII.,2* Mr. Parker continues his con- 
tributions; Charles Lane writes on “Social Tendencies,” and tells us 
of “A Day with the Shakers,”—came to be one, or tried, afterwards. 
Then here is “Youth of the Poet and Painter,” by the poet himself, 
W. E. Channing; a “Walk in Winter,” by Mr. Thoreau—just re- 
printed in The Commonwealth newspaper*® (I hope some of the 
present company, if they have never taken that walk, will take it 
with him); “The Comic,” and “Ode to Beauty,” by Emerson; and 
“The Great Lawsuit,” by Margaret Fuller, since printed in a book. 

There were sixteen numbers of The Dial printed—four num- 
bers a year for four years. Perfect sets cannot now be had. Nos. V. 
and XIV. are obtained with great difficulty.*® 

So much for the antiquities of the times of which I propose to 
speak. We see what has been done since 1836, and that we are 
not living in the darkness the Bostonians then were; and yet it 
might not be amiss to inquire, how far even the excellent people 
of this most excellent city on the planet are become sons and daugh- 
ters of light. We cannot construct men and times as we desire, in- 
asmuch as we are all more or less in darkness. Yet, take any one 
of these persons here first appearing, and follow them into their 
several spheres of activity since that period, and see how large a 
part of the history of the time their lives embody. Of course, 
they had ancestors, from whom they inherited advantages, and are 
to have descendants, who shall inherit the advantages they have 
opened to the times; but in education, in literature, religion, civiliza- 
tion, politics; yes, even here, we find progress. True, we cannot 
see in so clear a way, what the effect of this action has been in other 
spheres, as we do in the State. The State is in peril, now. The in- 
stitution in its old forms may pass away, for a new State is to be 
more firmly planted in ideas—a new New England, at least, a new 
Republic, whatsoever be its territorial limits. "Tis no time to 
doubt. Indeed, is it not a time for the liveliest hope? Who would 

* Alcott has confused numbers XIII and XIV, since nothing by Parker appears in number 
XIII and Lane’s essay on the Shakers is in number XIV. 

*“A Winter Walk” was reprinted by Frank Sanborn in The Commonwealth (Boston) 


for March 27 and April 3, 1863. 
* Possibly because of the popularity of certain articles contributed by Theodore Parker. 
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not rather live in New England than anywhere else? Who does 
not rejoice in entering into the labors of his predecessors today? 

The Dial, perhaps, was hardly known to a great many persons. 
Indeed, Rev. Mr. thought it might be necessary to ad- 
vertise the advertiser, and instruct the readers of The Transcript 
what the Transcendental Club and Dial meant; in what age of the 
world the Club existed, and what kind of “Dial” it was. It is ad- 
vertised now. And we see what materials for books it contained. 
Mr. Thoreau’s best things were printed here; many of Mr. Emer- 
son’s, and of Miss Fuller’s nearly all; and so of the others. We 
think The Dial was the first fruits the Club bore, and that it is 
still bearing. Nearly all the members of the Club have printed 
books; some of them are widely circulated. The books of its prin- 
cipal member are more read than those of any other American by 
thoughtful and earnest persons, and are to make our country known 
abroad. Indeed, we may say, those books of his are as yet the 
only books which are American in their spirit and genius. 

It would give me great pleasure to vary the evening’s entertain- 
ment with some general conversation. I have been giving antiquities 
and history. They furnish topics for conversation, and there are 
persons here who know a great deal about them. 

A Gentleman. You have said that the philosophy of Kant had 
its influence on this movement. How far did the subsequent philos- 
ophy of Germany, especially of Schelling and Hegel, influence the 
question of personality? 

Mr. Alcott. I imagine Mr. Parker read the German theological 
writers as earnestly as any of that circle, and possibly was more in- 
fluenced by them. He was a voracious reader, an eater of books, 
and had the power of absorbing what he read. Probably his views 
were very largely influenced by the German philosophy; but I am 
mot aware the views of the other members were very largely 
influenced. I think not. They were not theologians; they were 
persons of thoughtful, earnest minds, but rather scholars than 
preachers. 

A Lady. Mr. Hedge had read more than Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Alcott. Mr. Hedge, being Mr. Parker’s senior, had read very 
largely, and is now probably more deeply versed in German philos- 
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ophy and theology than any other mind. He, being really German 
in his faculties, has the habits of the German. 

A Lady. He was educated there, also. 

Mr. Alcott. And perhaps because he knew his own country. 

A Lady. He went there when a child, and had his earliest in- 
struction there.** 

Mr. Alcott. We are a religious people, but not in any special 
haste, as in some countries, to organize our religion; and the doc- 
trines of the last thirty years have gone against efforts of that kind. 
We have been Protestants—protesting against what was; have taken 
sides with the iconoclast, and been rather demolishing idols than 
planting new institutions. The time is coming when new institu- 
tions -hall spring up, but hardly yet. We have been in pursuit of 
a Church; but the tendency of our teaching, a good deal, has been 
rather to favor individualism—to confirm the student or inquirer in 
what was peculiar to himself, more than to lead himself forth into 
what belongs to all mankind; I mean to say, into what I am better 
pleased to call the personality which all share in common. We are 
so very individual that we meet with difficulty; nor till parties be- 
come partakers of that personality which relates them to one an- 
other, that which is common to all, is it possible to plant a Church. 
We belong now to a Church with one member only—very largely 
so all over the country; and it is with difficulty that we can find 
any brother with whom we can commune. And, indeed, the doc- 
trine of reformers has been, for the last thirty years—and how nat- 
ural it was that it should be so—to protest against all organiza- 
tions. Well, very good, if we can at last get free of our individuality, 
and become persons indeed—partake that which unites and relates 
us to one another. I suppose that all doctrines, heretofore, have been 
aiming at that; but, unfortunately, they have dropped out the 
mother word. Socialism was an attempt to bring men together 
into institutions, but it was found, by those who undertook it, that 
men were too individual, and the success has not warranted the 
outlay. Each person has taken away in his own culture the fruit 
of his own experiment, but is left alone, where he was before he 

*In 1818 Hedge accompanied George Bancroft upon his trip to Germany. For Hedge’s 


own account of his experiences in German schools see a sketch of his life in The Unitarian 
Review for October, 1890 (XXXIV, 281-301). 
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entered, in a great measure. And so it will be found in the 
churches, and how largely is it so in the house! In the family, the 
same trouble, and in the nation, the same—North and South. We 
cannot state that too strongly; and we feel it so profoundly, too. 
Unitarianism—that was a fair name many years ago. Unitarianism 
—a significant name, but it wanted unity; because personality was 
not seen to exist. Fine minds might plant, but the theory was not 
adequate to the thing, and it is falling apart today, so that one does 
not know but that each minister tomorrow or next day will be sep- 
arated from every other, and each church will be an independent 
church, not related to any other, of necessity. I think we see it 
everywhere. It is the predominance of the lower faculties over the 
higher; predominance of the animal over the man; the predom- 
inance of the reason over the moral sentiment; of common sense 
over imagination. But when the culture of the country, the culture 
of individuals, shall have given them a harmonious growth, when all 
the faculties shall conform and all answer to the higher organs of the 
Person, to the will of the spirit, which relates the mind to its Creator, 
then shall we have society, then shall we have a church, then shall 
we have communion. 

A Gentleman. Was this matter of Socialism discussed very often 
in the Club? 

Mr. Alcott. Yes. 

A Gentleman. Was it intimated then that the end which Social- 
ism sought was to find or to make institutions? 

Mr. Alcott. 1 think it was considered by the Club, that Socialism, 
if it were once planted, would be an advance upon our present 
institutions; but inasmuch as the theories of Socialism did not ac- 
knowledge personality, or that which united men—being an at- 
tempt to compound men, to put this man’s faculty against that 
other man’s faculty, and so by compounding the faculties to create 
a seeming harmony, without a real one—it was thought it must 
fail. The same was true with regard to Slavery. I remember the 
time when every member of that Club, but one,”* could not conceive 
that Mr. Garrison, who was then just beginning to make some 
noise in the world, could be quite right; so strong was the prejudice, 
even at that time. Of course, the Mr. Garrison who was then dis- 

Probably Alcott. 
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cussed was the Mr. Garrison of the newspapers, and not the man 
known to us, because not more than one or two of the Club knew 
him personally. It fell to them to defend Mr. Garrison against the 
assaults of the Transcendental Club. There were strong individuals 
there; and although they were not more unlike than other men, 
of course there were differences of sentiment. It was said of one 
member, I recollect, that he had the faculty of stating both sides. If 
he began with Yea, he would be sure to end with Nay; and if with 
Nay, he would end with Yea.*® One was as good as the other; it 
made no difference—such was the facility of the logical element. 


* Probably Orestes A. Brownson. 
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FENIMORE COOPER AND LAFAYETTE: THE 
FINANCE CONTROVERSY OF 1831-1832 


ROBERT E. SPILLER 
Swarthmore College 


ANY and vague references have been made by students of 
.Cooper to the so-called “Finance” or “Expenses Controversy.” 
Mention of it also occurs in critical writings on the closing years of 
Lafayette’s tempestuous career. But in works on the financial his- 
tory of the governments of either the United States or of France, it 
is difficult to find any considerable discussion of it. The reason is 
simple: the debate was not one between governments. It occupied 
the French Chamber of Deputies for only a few weeks in January, 
1832, during the passing of the annual budget; and it was never 
given official sanction by the government of the United States. But 
to students of Lafayette and of Cooper it is important because of 
the emphasis which these two men placed upon it and the resultant 
effects which it had on the courses of their respective thoughts and 
careers. Lafayette kept the controversy active in the press during 
the remaining three years of his life; Cooper withdrew from it as 
soon as his single contribution had been made and defended, but 
the twenty years which still lay before him were profoundly influ- 
enced by circumstances which can, at least in part, be traced to this 
origin. 
I 
The two most notable qualities in the character of Lafayette were 
his amazing vitality, which did not desert him even in his last years, 
and the blind idealism which consistently opposed the extremes of 
revolution and tyranny alike. Even though largely responsible 
for the crowning of Louis Philippe in 1830, his passionate sympathy 
for the republican principles and hopes of America and Poland soon 
made him the leader of the opposition to the reactionary tendencies 
of the king and the policy of the juste milieu of Casimir Périer. 
This conflict came to an issue in the debate on the French budget 
of 1832, and with the patriarchal Lafayette as the chief opponent 
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of the government, the name of America inevitably became involved 
in a problem of French finance. 


Two great political parties, therefore, may now be considered as dis- 
tinctly arrayed against each other [wrote United States Envoy William C. 
Rives in his dispatch of December 28, 1831, to Secretary of State Martin 
Van Buren],’ the one consisting of the extreme left of the Chamber, 
headed by General Lafayette, Dupont de I’Eure, Odillon Barrot, Man- 
guin, &c. and supported without by the young men of the Parisian 
schools (to whom the recent indiscreet proceedings of the Chamber of 
Deputies have given an artificial importance in the state), by all the 
youth of France, probably, and a large portion of the liberal press—the 
other, composed of the ministry, a majority of the Chambers of Dep- 
uties and of Peers, the Bankers of Paris, and the men of property and age 
generally, carrying with them, in all probability, the mass of the nation, 
whose great want, at present, is a settled order of things. 


Fenimore Cooper was at this time resident, with his family, on 
the rue St-Dominique (that part which is now the Boulevard St- 
Germain) in Paris. He was engaged in writing novels and en- 
joying the social life of the French capital, but, in his Notions of the 


Americans (1828), he had already strayed from the field of pure 
fiction, and his frequent visits to La Grange and in the rue d’Anjou 
were prompted by a sympathy of opinions on political and social 
topics as well as by regard for the character of the General. It was 
natural, therefore, that when an expert opinion was needed, La-: 
fayette should turn to the most distinguished unofficial, and there- 
fore independent, American within reach. 

Cooper’s share in this controversy and his resulting entangle- 
ment, much against his will, in internal French policy, have been 
frequently discussed, but always without a careful consultation of 
those documents which could best be obtained in France, where 
the controversy took place. His biographer? has rightly noted the 
event as perhaps the most important turning point in his career and 
the primary cause of that unpopularity which embittered the last 
fifteen years of his life and motivated his later novels with political 

*Corresp. of the American Legation at Paris with the Dept. of State, Vol. A 2, p. 64, 
Dispatch No. 57. Archives of the American Embassy at Paris. 

?'T. R. Lounsbury, James Fenimore Cooper (Boston, 1882), pp. 111-115; 2.5. footnote 


to p. 113: “I express no opinion on the merits of this controversy, for I have seen very slight 
summaries only of the articles that appeared in the Revue Britannique.” 
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and social criticism. But the reasons for his entry into the debate, 
as well as the extent and value of his contribution, could not be 
rightly estimated without a study of the contemporary parliamen- 
tary records and periodical press of France. A debate which 
seemed petty at times even to its participants, and seems more so 
now, assumes, therefore, a real biographical and historical impor- 
tance because of its effects. The defense of American institutions 
on foreign soil, to which Cooper was urged by these circumstances, 
lasted for several years and engaged the attention of some of the 
foremost statesmen and journalists of both countries. The in- 
tricacies of the financial problem, even though they instigated the 
discussion, can therefore give way here to the narrative of the prog- 
ress of the debate on the relative costs of the French and American 
governments, especially as it involved Cooper. 


II 


The bare outlines of the controversy are simple. An editor who 
was generally accepted as a spokesman of the French government 
party published in his journal, several months before the debate 
on the budget was opened in the Chamber of Deputies, an article 
in which he cited the example of America to disprove the popular 
idea of Lafayette’s party that a republican form of government 
is less expensive than a limited monarchy. Lafayette sent a marked 
copy of the journal to Cooper,’ and referred the matter also to his 
friend, General Bernard, who had just returned to France after 
an extended residence in America. At his request, these two men 
wrote detailed replies, and the two letters were printed together 
in pamphlet form for presentation to the Chamber when the de- 
bate on the budget finally gained the floor. The subsequent con- 
troversy, with its contradictory statistics, its conflicting analyses of 
the same facts, and its persuasion, personalities, and logic, is too 
complex for a summary treatment. 

The parts which Lafayette and Périer played in the drama were 
more nearly those of the mis en scéne than the actor, and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies served as the stage only during the discussion and 
passage of the budget. The title rdles were really played by Emile 


* Letter from Lafayette, Paris, September 9, 1831, Corresp. of Cooper (New Haven, 
1922), I, 245-46. 
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Saulnier, editor of the Revue Britannique, by Cooper, and by their 
friends and supporters, and the real action took place on the pages 
of numerous journals in France and America between 1831 and 
1833. 

The first focus of the debate is to be found in Saulnier’s three 
articles in his journal during the last half of 1831, written in- 
dependently, but probably provoked by the administration as pre- 
liminary propaganda.* Saulnier was seconded in the government 
organ, the Moniteur, as well as in the Journal des Debats, the Mes- 
senger, the Journal de Paris, and other administration supporters, 
by quotation of and comment upon his statements. With his third 
article there appeared a letter from Leavitt Harris, an attaché of the 
United States legation in Paris at the time, although later Chargé. 
Saulnier laid much emphasis upon the importance of this doc- 
ument, which was put into his hands by Francois Delessert, Vice- 
President of the Chamber, but the letter itself was little more than 
a clumsy attempt to smooth the troubled waters by praise of Saulnier 
and patronizing apology for the misguided republican zeal of his 
opponents. The influence which Lounsbury assigns to this letter as 
the agent of prolonging the controversy seems somewhat over- 
stated, as the document was rarely quoted or referred to in the 
later stages of the debate. Saulnier himself still held the center of 
the popular attention as the proponent of the administration case. 
He merely introduced Harris as an expert witness in support of 
his other sources of information, which were such annuals and 
journals as happened to come to his hand, together with a statistical 
table for which he claimed an authoritative but anonymous Ameri- 
can origin, but which Cooper identified and discredited as the 
work of the English traveler, Captain Basil Hall.° 

Against these attacks Lafayette summoned two groups of his 
friends. The pamphlet containing the replies of Cooper and Gen- 
eral Bernard® was supported by Emile Péreire, editor of the National 

* Revue Britannique, n.s. VI, 272-324; (June, 1831); VIII, 195-260 (October, 1831), 
and IX, 164-194 (November, 1831). Internal evidence suggests that these issues actually 
appeared about three months later than their given dates. 

* Basil Hall, Travels in North America (Edinburgh, 1829). 

* Le Général Lafayette a ses collégues de la Chambre des Députés, Paris, 6 janvier 1832. 


This pamphlet contained Lafayette’s letter to Cooper, dated Nov. 22, 1831, Bernard's letter 
to Lafayette, dated Dec. 13, 1831, and Cooper’s undated reply to Lafayette. It is pref- 
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and the Globe, as well as by the Courrier Francais and other liberal 
journals. The Revue des Deux Mondes" printed Cooper’s letter in 
full and thus implied a support which was later to become more 
active. 

Saulnier’s replies to this pamphlet were analyzed by both Cooper 
and Bernard in the National during February and March, 1832.° 

Although the arguments contained in these letters left little of 
Saulnier’s position unassailed, Lafayette was not satisfied that his 
opponents had been successfully defeated. He therefore inaugurated 
the second stage of the controversy by addressing a request for in- 
formation to Edward Livingston, then Jackson’s Secretary of State, 
and to Albert Gallatin, former United States Envoy to Paris, and 
Secretary of the Treasury, but at this time a banker in New York 
City. The latter replied on May 12, 1833,° with some generaliza- 
tions, pleading as his excuse his lack of available exact statistics and 
suggesting that better materials might be expected from Livingston. 
He also calls attention to the mistake of assuming that the amount 
of its taxes is an index to the success of any given form of national 
government, and cites the examples of Holland and Switzerland, the 


two freest governments on the Continent, the first of which bears the 
heaviest and the second the lightest taxation burden of Europe. 
Without specifically condemning it, he thus implies his opinion of 
the value of the controversy. 


aced by a formal note from Lafayette presenting and explaining the documents to his 
colleagues of the Chamber. The English translation (Letter of J]. Fenimore Cooper to Gen. 
Lafayette, Paris, Baudry, December, 1831) contains only the exchange of letters between 
Lafayette and Cooper. Both of these pamphlets are soon to be reproduced with 
a bibliographical note by the Facsimile Text Society of New York. The budget of 1832 
was submitted to the Chamber by M. Baillol in the session of January 5, but its discussion 
was deferred to the 14th and actually opened on the 16th. Thus the date on Lafayette’s 
pamphlet threw it before his colleagueé at exactly the most opportune moment. (Cf. 
Archives Parlementaires, LXXIII, 582-604} and LXXIV, 173 ff.) 

"N.s., V, 145-182 (January 15, 1832). 

*Cooper’s seven letters were prefaced by a note by him, February 24 (National, Ill, 55); 
the letters themselves, of an average length of a column and a half, appearing almost 
daily thereafter, i.c., on February 25, 26 (a postscript only), 28, March 1, 4, 5, and 7, 1832. 
Bernard’s second letter, which was much longer than those of Cooper, followed on March 
12. Péreire, in his capacity of editor, had previously shown his interest, by printing, on 
January 1, a large part of President Jackson’s message to Congress, together with an editorial 
calling attention to its bearing upon the finance controversy. Further editorial comment, 
all of it favorable to the government of the United States, appeared on February 24, 28, and 
March 1, 1832. 

* A. Gallatin, Writings, edited by Henry Adams (Philadelphia, 1879), II, 465-474. 
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Livingston, on the other hand, took the whole matter with the 
utmost seriousness. As Secretary of State, he sent out a question- 
naire to the various states in order to obtain reliable data on the 
question of taxation. Against this procedure Cooper protested in 
his letter to the American people, written in Vévey, Switzerland, 
whither he had gone in September, and printed in the Philadephia 
National Gazette. ‘The letter was dated October 1, 1832, and was 
published two months later. It did not, however, as Lounsbury 
assumes, succeed in suppressing the information collected, although 
it may well have discouraged the project on the scale upon which 
it was intended. When Livingston arrived at Cherbourg in Sep- 
tember, 1833, as United States Envoy to France, he apparently 
brought with him replies from Maine, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri, and presented his notes and statistics 
to Lafayette. The latter, in turn, gave them, together with Gallatin’s 
letter, to Francois de Corcelle, who based upon this information 
a long article in the Revue des Deux Mondes,’® a document which 
may be considered the focus of the second phase of the debate. 
This augmentation of material in defense of the United States gov- 
ernment seems to have concluded the polemic. The Revue des Deux 
Mondes published nothing further on the subject; the Revue Britan- 
nique maintained a complete silence, Saulnier having died in the 
interval; and the discussion dropped from the daily journals.’* 

Cooper returned to America in November of 1833, and the 
finance controversy became only one phase of his long-continued 
and vigorous campaign against the press of his own country. 
Twice he outlined his view of the debate in perspective,’? but he 
contributed nothing directly to it after the publication of his Vévey 
letter. 


Ill 


Saulnier’s motives, when he wrote his first article, were wholly 
political and his point of view far from objective. Further, he 
wrote with almost no reliable information in hand. As Cooper 


* 3rd ser. I, 561-581 (March 1, 1834). 

™ A search of the state dispatches from Envoy Rives to Secretary of State Livingston and 
from Envoy Livingston to Secretary McLane reveals no mention of the controversy. 

™ Letter to his Countrymen (New York, 1834), pp. 7-11; and Sketches of Switzerland, 
Part II (Philadelphia, 1836), I, 54-62. 
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described it later, the article is an argument and not a judgment, 
and its positions and deductions are liable to the imputation of 
coloring and of contradiction. His only reason for discussing the 
financial status of the United States is to draw a conclusion favor- 
able to a monarchical France, and he is more interested in discredit- 
ing the reports of “men who have visited the United States” than 
in determining the facts.*® 

The bulk of his article is composed of persuasion based upon 
carefully selected statistics from such sources as the Repository of 
Useful Knowledge for 1830; for example, a table of the salaries of 
clerks and messengers of the Senate and House, which, he states, 
are much higher than those of analogous employees of France. 
Other tables are compiled from the Directory of the Twenty-First 
Congress, from Williams’s New York Annual Register, and from 
unacknowledged sources. He admits that they are fragmentary 
and scattered, and that they may confuse the reader by their im- 
perfections. On certain important points such as the salaries of 
ministers and of governors, he admits the superiority of the United 
States, he shows the American army to be higher paid than the 
French, and he generalizes on the cost of such public improvements 
as roads and of church establishments and schools. However un- 
related and contradictory this mass of statistics and persuasion 
might prove to be, its sheer weight might have carried an element 
of conviction had it not been for certain of his conclusions. With 
the knowledge that Jefferson and Monroe had been in reduced 
financial circumstances after their retirement from the Presidency 
(and, as Cooper shows, only these two), he states that insolvency 
is the usual penalty for the high office because the President must 
maintain two official residences, one in Washington and one in 
the country, and, during the session, must give two great dinners 
each week, marked by far from republican simplicity. Harris ex- 

*“Ceux qui réclament I’abaissement des salaires des fonctionnaires publics invoquent sans 
cesse l’example du gouvernement 4 bon marché des Etats-Unis. C’est 14 une phrase faite, 
un lieu-commun de notre éloquence parlementaire, et qui, comme beaucoup d'autres, repose 
enti¢rement sur une erreur. Ce qui est fort étrange, c’est que cette phrase a été jetée dans 
la circulation par des hommes qui ont visité les Etats-Unis, et qui entretiennent avec ceux 
de leurs citoyens qui viennent en Europe des relations journaliéres. Elle n’en annonce pas 


moins une ignorance compléte de ce qui s’y passe; c’est qu’il nous sera facile de démontrer.” 
Revue Britannique (June, 1831), p. 453- 
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cuses this mistake as a natural confusion—Saulnier could hardly 
be expected to know that the White House was in Washington 
but that Washington was still country—without apparently realiz- 
ing that in so doing he undermines Saulnier’s condemnation of the 
metropolitan magnificence of the life of a chief executive. 

Lafayette laid special emphasis upon such obvious fallacies. in 
forwarding the article to Cooper, and the Letter to Gen. Lafayette 
followed. Its tone is that of the bystander drawn unwillingly into 
the contest by his friendship for the implied object of the attack, 
Lafayette. 

Cooper’s authorities are much the same as those of Saulnier, 
Williams’s Register and the National Calendar, but he takes current 
issues of both and adds data gleaned from his own experience as a 
property owner and tax-payer of the state of New York. He has, 
of course, little difficulty in refuting the error of the two White 
Houses, but he does far more than this. His tables and his con- 
clusions bear little resemblance to those of Saulnier, a fact of which 
he is openly conscious; and he proceeds to a few reasons for the 
discrepancies. He shows that his opponent had included, in his 
summary of the budget of the current expenses of the United 
States, the annual payments on the debts accruing from the wars of 
the Revolution and of 1812, expenditures which could only continue 
for a few years longer and were obviously not, current; and that he 
had listed under the head of taxes the revenue from the sale of pub- 
lic lands, thereby making an asset appear as a liability. With these 
two items so altered, the balance might well be subject to question, 
and the differences in the conclusions of the two men are no longer 
unaccountable. 

Saulnier had already taken New York and Pennsylvania as 
representative states for his analysis. “As I am most familiar with 
the interests of the community to which I belong,” says Cooper, 
“and as that community happens to be the largest and most impor- 
tant of any in the American Union, it will be the best example for 
our present object. By ascertaining the contribution of the citizen 
of New York to the Federal and State Governments, we shall not be 
far from a knowledge of that of most of his countrymen.” By 
distinguishing between taxation and other forms of state revenue, 
the writer again emphasizes his earlier point that governmental 
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expenditures, or the salaries of officials and employees, are not sound 
measures of national prosperity. Because he is on such familiar 
ground, he is able to undermine most of his opponent’s conclusions 
by a mere reéxamination of his own evidence. 

To demonstrate his opponent’s tendency to color, intentionally 
or not, his judgments for the sake of their ulterior application to 
French politics, was not difficult. A few examples suffice to show 
“the difficulty of understanding all the details of the habits and 
opinions of a foreign nation, and the danger of writing about them, 
without close personal inspection.” “I am unfeignedly conscious,” 
he concludes, “of the inability of a stranger to do justice to such an 
investigation. Were I not, the example of the writer in the Revue 
Britannique is still too vividly before my mind not to create doubts 
on such a subject.” His apology for meddling in problems of French 
finance was a not ineffective two-edged sword. 

Bernard, in his initial reply, gave the first full résumé of the 
situation in the two countries, although premising his statements 
by the admission that a true and comprehensive comparison of the 
resources and expenses of two such different countries as France 
and the United States would require far more research than he 
could devote to the problem. He also bases his figures on the Na- 
tional Calendar for 1830 and Roch’s Annuaire du Budget for 1831, 
concluding that, although the actual tax burden in the two nations is 
somewhere nearly the same, the cost of collection in France is so 
great as to make the resulting expenses of the French government 
far exceed those of the United States. 

In his first reply (his second article) to these two opponents 
Saulnier is somewhat more vehement, even though he reduces his 
case to a more nearly logical basis. He wishes, he says, to prove 
three points: (1) that public functionaries in the United States are 
better paid than those in France,—a condition which Cooper and 
Bernard not only admitted, but boasted; (2) that the federal and 
state expenses are higher,—the real crux of the matter; and (3) 
that the total cost of government is therefore greater. His sup- 
porting evidence, however, is largely a reiteration of his former 
statistics and an attack on his opponents which contains a greater 
proportion of sarcasm than of reason. On one new table he lays 
particular emphasis, stating that it is based on documents furnished 
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by “many honorable citizens of the United States” who have been 
aroused in favor of his cause.** 

Saulnier’s third and last article followed too soon for any inter- 
vening word from his opponents. It was prompted by the letter 
from Harris and was headed merely “Correspondence.” Here, he 
says, are the facts with which he had promised to supplement his 
previous conjectures."* They proved, however, to be, as we have 
seen, little more than praise of himself. His boast also that Rives and 
Gallatin had privately expressed to him their agreement with his 
position proved later to have at most a very slight justification. 

To these two articles and to Harris’s letter, Cooper and Bernard 
replied in the National. Cooper again stated his reluctance at be- 
ing drawn into the controversy and again gave as his reason the 
desire to defend the United States against misrepresentation. Bas- 
ing most of his positive statements upon the situation in New 
York, he examined Saulnier’s new statistics. Something about them 
seemed familiar, and he compared them carefully with those of 
Captain Hall, whose travels in America had recently appeared. This 
volume had been eagerly anticipated by Americans as the judgment 
of the most intelligent and best equipped Englishman who had 
yet essayed an analysis of their country. Their disappointment is 
reflected in the reviews which greeted its unsympathetic and mis- 
leading account, and Cooper himself had just answered it at length 
and anonymously.’® The statistical errors of this author were there- 
fore fresh in his mind, and he had little difficulty in undermining 
the expert testimony of the “many honorable Americans.” 

Bernard’s concluding rebuttal in the National supplemented these 
letters of Cooper, again with a more comprehensive and less an- 
alytical view of the problem. He likewise demonstrated Saulnier’s 
position to be shifting and his facts unreliable. This concluded the 
first stage in the debate. 


™ “Plusieurs citoyens honorables des Etats-Unis, qui veulent bien me savoir quelque gré 
des efforts que je fais pour débrouiller le chaos de leurs finances, m’ont fourni des doc- 
uments authentiques sur la recette et la défense du plus grand nombre des républiques qui 
composent l’union. Le tableau qui suit, se rapport 4 l'année 1828.” Revue Britannique 
(October, 1931), pp. 397-98. 

*“J’avais annoncé que . . . lorsque je serai en mesure de substiter des faits & ce qui 
n’est encore qu’hypothéque dans mes articles antérieurs, que je devais de nouveau aborder 
cette question. Ibid. (November, 1831), p. 164. 

* Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, XXXII, 297-311 (October, 1831). 
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IV 


Cooper’s active part in the second stage of the debate was con- 
fined to his letter To the American People. This document was an 
attempt to correct the misrepresentations of the American press in 
a matter which had aroused his patriotic zeal. The attitude of the 
editor is made clear by the remark that he did not think the con- 
troversy likely to “yield any very satisfactory or pregnant results,” 
but that he was printing the letter, which for the same reason he 
hoped would be widely copied, because of the popular interest al- 
ready aroused in the subject and because of the prominence and 
earnest sincerity of the author. 

The letter itself is the best summary which Cooper ever wrote 
of his own attitude toward the controversy. The paragraphs here 
omitted (about half) are chiefly occupied with details in support of 
the general features of the question as outlined in the following 
excerpts:** 


A circular has latterly issued from the Department of State, request- 
ing information of the different local authorities of the Union, concern- 
ing the amount of public expenditure, and with avowed reference to 
a controversy on the same subject, to which I have been a party. The 
object of this circular is to obtain an account of the town, village, county, 
city and state charges, in the country, together with the cost of religion, 
and that of maintaining the roads:—in short to procure a general 
summary of all the impositions on the citizen. It is very evident that 
such a report, made with candor and intelligence, must be productive 
of great public advantage, by furnishing the means of useful com- 
parison, and that it will be an interesting fiscal document, which prob- 
ably no other country possesses. But it is a great error to imagine that 
the returns to be made under this request of Mr. Secretary Livingston 
are to be received as the conclusive statement of the American side of 
the question, in the controversy to which he has alluded. The letters 
of Gen. Bernard and myself were merely answers to statements made 
in France, and publicly espoused by the French Ministry at the Tribune, 
as proving that the cost of government is greater in our republic than 
it is in their monarchy. Of course we were bound to reason on the 
proposition of our adversaries, and this proposition does not at all in- 
clude the expenses of the cities, villages, arrondisements, cantons and 
communes of France. The ratio of contribution for France was ob- 

™ National Gazette, Philadelphia (Wednesday, December 5, 1832) XIII, 1, dated from 
Vévey, Canton of Vaud, Switzerland, October 1, 1832. 
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tained by simply dividing the amount of THE Generat Buncer by the 
population of the country. In the article to which our answers were 
originally directed, nothing was said even of the expenses of the Na- 
tional Guard, though the service of our militia was studiously estimated 
and enormously exaggerated. The apology for this evidently unfair 
omission, was a pretense that the institution of the National Guard is 
temporary, and a pretty frank avowal that it was the intention of the 
existing powers to get rid of it as soon as possible. 

The Budget of France, however, includes many heads of expenditure 
which are not contained either in our Federal Budget, or in that of any 
state. The cost of the clergy, for instance, is at the charge of the king- 
dom, as is that of a certain portion of the roads. On the other hand, 
there is no institution in France which resembles our state governments. 
A fair comparison, therefore, keeping in view the proposition of our op- 
ponents, required that there should be an intelligent separation of the 
different items of our own expenditure, in such a manner as to produce 
those only which had parallels in the case that had been made out for 
the other side of the question. This I endeavoured to do, keeping as 
close to official documents as my means would allow. Of the clergy 
nothing could be said, but what was conjectural; but for all the other 
items I had as good authorities as the case needed. The result is before 
the world... . 

I regret to say that many Americans have given their opinions, here 
in Paris, against me, with very little reflection, and I might say in some 
instances, with very limited means for reflection, and generally under 
this misconception of the points in dispute. The irresponsible and 
untaxed traveller finds Paris, no doubt, a very agreeable residence. He 
has no fixed relations with society, and some of the class are sufficiently 
thoughtless to compare their own exemption from social duties here, with 
their permanent obligations at home. I have not the smallest doubt 
that I pay more than two hundred dollars a year to the octroi of Paris, 
but the mere frequenter of the restaurant knows nothing of all this. . . . 

My agency in this dispute has been grossly misrepresented by some 
of our own countrymen. I appeared in it at the earnest request of Gen- 
Lafayette, and because I thought it would be a lasting stain upon the 
national character, should it be hereafter known that this friend in our 
dark days had made such an appeal for succour against the attacks of 
his enemies, and no American citizen could be found sufficiently re- 
gardless of the glitter of monarchy, or of personal care, to afford him 
what is due to the meanest criminal—the benefit of the truth. These are 
considerations which will have little weight with the double-dealer and 
parasite, but I cannot think that the healthful moral feeling of the United 
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States of America will repudiate a sentiment so just and natural. If I 
have said that too many Americans have betrayed compliancy and 
ignorance in this affair, I have pleasure in adding that there are noble 
exceptions. Mr, S. F. B. Morse, the President of the National Academy, 
Dr. Ashbel Smith of North Carolina, and Dr. Cook of Virginia, came 
forward in the most spirited manner to support me, and I mention their 
names with gratitude and respect. I may be permitted to express the 
wish that the French administration would be equally frank, and 
name ail its American friends, that the country might thoroughly under- 
stand their true merits. But I have done with this transaction. A more 
fitting moment will arrive for publicly treating it. My present object 
will be accomplished by putting the nation on its guard. 


The controversy could be left at this point, therefore, were it not 
for the unexplained boast of Saulnier that Rives and Gallatin both 
implicitly sympathized with his views. As Rives was, like Lafayette, 
a personal friend of Cooper’s, and had always expressed himself as in 
sympathy with him, Cooper was much perplexed and troubled by 
this statement and never found a satisfactory explanation of it.’* 
With the publication of some documents not available to him, how- 
ever, the problem has become somewhat more clear, even though 
perhaps not even yet entirely solved. Livingston’s position was clear 
from the start; he felt it his duty, both as Secretary of State and as 
Envoy to France, to collect reliable data, and he turned his findings 
over to Lafayette for his use as his judgment and needs dictated. 
The motives of Harris are more obvious than they are laudable. 
He was open in his argument on Saulnier’s side, apparently to 
conciliate himself, and probably his country, with the party then in 
power. Whether or not his opinions were dictated by his official 
position or were merely personal is the only real problem, and this 
involves his superior, Rives, rather than himself. 

The paradoxical attitude of Rives is more difficult to understand. 
“T think,” wrote Morse, “he has good American feeling in the main, 
and means well, although I cannot account for his permitting you 
to suffer in the Chambers (and the General).”*® Although quoted 
by Périer in the Chamber and Saulnier in his article, something 
apparently prevented him from a public statement of his opinion. 

* Cf. Switzerland, Part Il, vol. I, p. 57. * Corresp. of Cooper, 1, 296. 
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In a letter to Lafayette, dated from Versailles, May 23, 1832, he de- 
clares himself shocked at the use of his name and hopes that his 
friends will believe well of him until the opportunity of clearing 
himself presents itself.2° Apparently this chance never offered and 
the appearance of Harris’s letter remains unexplained. Further, 
Harris was appointed Chargé after Rives returned to America, where 
his opposition in the Senate might easily have prevented the ap- 
pointment. The evidence points, therefore, pretty conclusively 
to a diplomatic silence, and perhaps even to an unexpressed sym- 
pathy with the French administration. When we recall that Rives 
was in process of successfully negotiating a treaty for the payment 
of the “spoilation claims,” a thorn in French-American relations 
since 1803, this conclusion is strengthened. It would seem that he 
believed the favor of Louis Philippe and his ministers to be more im- 
portant than a just understanding in France of the financial status 
of the United States. 

This conclusion, which now still seems likely, was to Morse 
transparently clear after a year’s close following of events. On 
March 5, 1833, an unsigned article appeared in the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser which concluded an impassioned outline of the 
early events in the polemic with the words: 


Mon. Saulnier was acknowledged by impartial readers of the controversy 
to be a beaten man. . . . It was in a moment like this that Mr. Leavitt 
Harris makes his appearance on the scene, doubtless to sustain the 
cause of economy as desired by Gen. Lafayette, and to assist in the 
vindication of the economical policy of his own country. No such thing! 
Mr. Harris was bowing at the levees of Ministers, he was playing the 
great man as ancien diplomat and practicing at court probably in anticipa- 
tion of this very appointment [as Chargé]. 


“Of the latter article,” wrote Morse to Lafayette from New York 
on the day of its appearance,”* “I am the author.” 


I could not but feel indignant, when I learned that Mr. Harris was 

nominated Chargé des Affaires to France, knowing as I do the course 

of that gentleman when I was in Paris, and felt it to be a duty I 

owed the country to lay the whole matter before them. I hope you will 
* Revue des Deux Mondes, 3rd, ser., 1, 562, note (March 1, 1832). 


™ MS. Morse papers, Library of Congress. Cf. his letter to Cooper, Feb. 28, 1833, in 
Corresp. of Cooper, 1, 310-13. 
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find my statements correct, and yet, not having the documents before 
me, I was obliged to depend altogether on my memory, and I may have 
erred in some unimportant points. I am utterly at a loss to conceive 
how this appointment could have been made with Mr. Rives in the 
Senate, unless he supported it, and from opinion often expressed of Mr. 
Harris by Mr. Rives I cannot conceive it possible he opposed it. This 
appointment connected with events that occurred in Paris, such as the 
mention of Mr. Rives as authority against your statements by Mon. 
Périer in the Chamber of Deputies, &c., has excited suspicions in my 
mind that there has been some manoeuvering against you, my dear Gen- 
eral, some sort of coalition between the reigning party in France, and 
our representatives at your court. To speak plainly my suspicions, 
matters seem to have taken this shape. Our government had claims 
against France. It would be an exceedingly popular point for the 
party in power to announce to the people that these claims are settled, 
and the Minister Extraordinary would also gain in popular estimation. 
Now to accomplish these ends, both our government and its minister 
might be willing to sacrifice something. The government of France, 
perceiving this state of things, were prepared to make the demand of 
some concession and to agree to a speedy settlement on certain condi- 
tions. What may these conditions be? Why these. Gen. Lafayette is 
perpetually annoying us by citing the example of the United States, he 
is a continual thorn in our sides; we cannot carry our system into opera- 
tion if he remains unrefuted. The United States must therefore sup- 
port us, give its influence on our side, connive at all our attempts to 
make the General and his party unpopular, and allow us to misstate, mis- 
represent and even occasionally to abuse the institutions of the United 
States with impunity; if you will agree to this, we will allow your claims 
immediately, and you will thus have the eclat of bringing the negotia- 
tions to a successful issue—I am exceedingly reluctant to entertain sus- 
picions of such men as Mr. Rives, so amiable and estimable in private 
life, or of our men in power, but with occurrences in Paris fresh in my 
memory, crowned by this last strange act of appointing to the station of 
Chargé des Affaires the very man who alone of all the Americans in 
Paris openly opposed your side of the question, I cannot escape from the 
conviction that there has been some intrigue of the kind I have sug- 
gested. I merely suspect, I know nothing positive, but supposing my 
suspicions correct, an easy explanation is given to some of the occur- 
rences to which I have alluded. The quoting of Mr. Rives as an author- 
ity [against] you by Mons. Périer in the Chambers, the procrastination 
and reluctance of the former to have the mistake, as it was called, cor- 
tected, the sentiments broached from the same quarter unfavourable 
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to celebrating the 4th of July, that it might operate against you, the 
service rendered by Mr. Harris to the ministerial party by his letter to 
Mons. Delessert, and now his reward, to say nothing of the open and 
covert attacks against Cooper for having espoused your cause, all these, 
my dear General, would be the natural consequences of the intrigues 
I suppose to have existed, and I own that my charity is put to the stretch 
to account for all these strange acts on any other plan of interpretation. 


The only exception which may now be taken to Morse’s line of 
reasoning, here expressed so bluntly, is his assumption that all of 
these intrigues were deliberate and even somewhat malicious. He 
fails to take into consideration the shades of reasoning in the dip- 
lomatic mind which might have led Rives to exactly this course of 
conduct without descending to a deliberate plot with Périer against 
Lafayette as compensation for France’s concession to the United 
States in the settlement of the claims. At least an informal inter- 
locking of the two problems is, however, obvious. 

Gallatin’s letter to Lafayette, on the other hand, shows a sym- 
pathy with the position of the General and of Cooper in so far as he 
is willing to enter the controversy at all. He is not concerned, ap- 
parently, with Saulnier’s quotation of his remark that the United 
States was perhaps the most heavily taxed nation after England. No 
doubt Cooper had him, as well as Rives and Harris, in mind when 
he complained of being “unsalaried and untrusted by my own gov- 
ernment,” and “opposed, in appearance at least, by its agents.”** 
But Gallatin’s absence in America, and his obvious feeling that the 
whole controversy was of little real importance, absolve him from 
any such charges as may be laid against Rives. 

Cooper’s involvement in the whole of this affair was entirely 
creditable. He entered the field against his will because his friend had 
asked him directly for a public expression of his opinion on a subject 
which affected the good name of the United States on foreign shores. 
The combined motives of friendship and patriotism were irresistible 
—either one would have been sufficient. In his major reply he pre- 
served a tone of restraint and limited his discussion to those facts 
upon which he could be regarded as an authority of a sort. He de- 
fended America against verbal attack and refused to attack France, 


* Switzerland, Part Il, Vol. I., p. 62. 
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even at the cost of conclusiveness to his argument. He supplied such 
testimony as he could and left the debate to Lafayette and others. 
His later letters were devoted with even more diligence to errors 
of Saulnier and moves on the part of American authorities which 
he believed to be ill-advised. At the first opportunity he withdrew 
entirely from the discussion, although it was said at the time that 
he was quite ready to challenge that member of the Chamber who 
laconically remarked, “Mr. Cooper is well known in the world as 
a writer of Romance.” 

This series of letters may be regarded, therefore, as only one of 
Cooper’s many defenses of American institutions abroad, most of 
which he made between the years 1828 and 1838. Bernard was as 
important to this particular controversy as was he, and the whole 
question of the French budget lay far outside his interests. His 
concern was with preventing the misrepresentation of the name, 
ideals, and institutions of his country, in Europe, through ignorance 
or malicious intent, for internal political purposes. In England he 
had found even more to rouse his vigorous protests, but in liberal 
France there was sufficient of the evil to demand reply. The cause 
of Cooper’s undermining of his own popularity was the substitution 
of a sense of justice for a sense of tact. 

It is a little difficult, on the other hand, to say definitely whether 
Lafayette was more interested in the debate as it related to the re- 
duction of the French budget or as a defense of America. Both mo- 
tives were strong in determining his action, and, as has been seen, 
he carried on the discussion long after the budget had been passed and 
after Cooper had left the field. In complete sympathy with Coopery. 
he saw a value in the exposition of American ideals and institu- 
tions in France which Cooper, Gallatin, and other participants did 
not recognize. He rightly feared the growing reactionary tendencies 
of Louis Philippe as mere preliminaries to another revolution which 
he did not live to see. To him Cooper was something more than 
a warm personal friend; he was a man with a pen which could be 
used in the cause of republicanism. The finance controversy, what- » 
ever other values it may have had, gave America an opportunity of 
being, through Lafayette, of service to France, as France, through 
him, had aided America. 
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EMERSON AND MILTON 


RICHARD C. PETTIGREW 
Catawba College 


I 


MERSON’S criticisms of Milton, taken collectively, furnish 

an excellent body of illustrative material in the evaluation of 
Emerson as a critic. The same material is also illuminating for 
students of Milton. 

Emerson himself acknowledges his indebtedness to Milton. “If 
I reckon up my debts by particulars to English books, how fast they 
reduce themselves to a few authors, and how conspicuous Shake- 
speare, Bacon, and Milton become.” The American’s interest in 


Milton was a life-long enthusiasm, as we see from his Journals, 
which contain numerous comments, quotations, and allusions 
throughout the series. Suggestive of how intimate his early en- 
thusiasm for Milton was is the following autobiographical passage 
from the Journals,’ written in his twenty-third year and evidently 


reminiscent of Milton’s sonnet, “On His Being Arrived to the Age 
of Twenty-three”: 


My days run onward like the weaver’s beam. They have no honor 
among men, they have no grandeur in the view of the invisible world. 
It is as if a net of meanness were drawn around aspiring men, through 
which their eyes are kept on mighty objects, but the subtle fence is for- 
ever interposed. 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 


Aye, but they must wait in a certain temper and in a certain equipment. 
They must wait, as the knight on the van of the embattled line, stand- 
ing in the stirrups, his spear in rest, his steed foaming, ready for the career 
with the speed of a whirlwind. Am I the accomplished cavalier? 


Edward Waldo Emerson, his son and editor of the Journals, 
testifies thrice, in his notes, to his father’s interest in Milton.’ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, in his biography of Emerson, recognizes a strong 

*Emerson’s Journals (Boston, 1909), VIII, 494. 


? Journals, Il, 201. 
*Emerson’s Complete Works (Boston, 1883), 1, 273; V, 324; XII, 458. 
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spiritual kinship between Emerson and Milton.* Quoting Emer- 
son’s passage on the inspirational value of Milton, Holmes finds 
Emerson himself preéminently comparable with Milton on this 
score. He extends the comparison into biographical analogy, not- 
ing the early theological difficulties of each with consequent aban- 
donment of clerical office, and paralleling their composition of 
“tender and mellifluous threnodies” for “very dear objects of affec- 
tion.” 

G. R. Elliott, in an article “On Emerson’s ‘Grace’ and ‘Self- 
Reliance,’ ”® calls attention to the fact that in Emerson’s copy of 
Milton’s prose works, all passages dealing with Milton’s conception 
of the poet’s life and mission are underscored, and surmises that 
in those early years when Emerson was struggling to achieve literary 
maturity and to formulate his message for the world, it was to Mil- 
ton that he turned for guidance. 

So much for biographical and autobiographical testimony to 
Emerson’s interest. Perhaps a brief summary of Emerson’s literary 
theory will help explain Milton’s attraction for him. Certainly a 
marked harmony of their theories is evident. Norman Foerster’s 
statement of it® is so well and concisely put that I venture to quote: 


Emerson, unlike Lowell, was possessed of inner harmony—a neat 
union of the classical and the romantic. He was romantic in that he 
sought nature for light, disparaged tradition and logical thought, and 
welcomed the renascence of wonder. His picture of man, however, is 
general, and not idiosyncratic. In general, he is a classicist. He believed 
in absolute criticism—comparison with “the supreme poem.” 

Art is the creation of beauty by man. Using things as symbols, the 
artist combines them in new forms to express his intuition of eternal 
beauty. All great art is organic (the outer depending on the inner), in 
two senses. 1. From the organism, the intuition itself, proceeds the 
appropriate form that expresses it. 2. And the intuition, or thing ex- 
pressed, likewise proceeds from a reality beyond the artist’s understand- 
ing. We say that the artist aims to express ideal beauty, but we mean 
that he lets it express itself through him. This ideal beauty is also ideal 
truth and goodness, which three are one. Latent in all men is this su- 
preme unity, but completely realized in none. The arts, most of all 


“O. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1885), pp. 76-77. 


* The New England Quarterly, ll, 93. 
* Norman Foerster, American Criticism (Boston, 1928), pp. 61-67. 
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literature, inspire men, help men to realize their complete humanity. If 
a man ever attained this end, he would have no further use for the 
means, for works of art. In proportion as men really live—approximate 
that vital union of truth, goodness, and beauty—their need for art 
diminishes. 


Most of these principles receive popular treatment in the essay 
on “The Poet,” wherein Emerson makes the observation so signifi- 
cant in relation to his own poetic practice and in relation to his 
criticism of Milton, that it is not metres but metre-making arguments 
that produce poems. He emphasizes in this essay the function of the 
poet as “sayer,” the prophet, who interprets and teaches. 

It may also be well, for the sake of ready comparison, to sum- 
marize briefly Milton’s poetic theory. Miss Langdon, in her discus- 
sion of Milton’s zsthetics,” has presented probably the best treat- 
ment of this subject. Like Emerson, Milton emphasizes the morale 
as a necessary foundation of all great art. The Sixth Latin Elegy, 
for instance, to which Emerson twice refers, emphasizes the ne- 
cessity that “he who shall sing of the gods and their descent unto 
men, must drink water out of a wooden bowl.”* In Milton’s opinion, 
as Miss Langdon points out, the highest art must be actuated by a 
high endeavor to perpetuate truth, and the proper subject-matter 
of poetry is truth, or goodness, which in both Emerson and Milton 
are practically identical. The idea and the form should be one; 
that is, creative art should be organic. Here, again, Milton and 
Emerson are agreed, but, in actual practice, Emerson tends to neglect 
only too often the plastic process necessary in the production of 
organic art. 

In zxsthetic theory, then, Milton and Emerson are of the same 
school. In actual critical practice, however, Emerson is somewhat 
careless. 

According to Emerson’s theory of poetry, the vital union of 
truth, goodness, and beauty which is so marked in the works of 
Milton would naturally arouse in Emerson genuine enthusiasm for 
the English poet. But when Emerson approaches Milton in a critical 
spirit, we find him overemphasizing the ethical element at the ex- 
pense of technical appreciation. 


"Ida Langdon, Milton’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (New Haven, 1924). 
*“The Poet,” III, 29. 
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This interest of Emerson in Milton manifests itself in several 
ways. First, we discover a few traces of influence in Emerson’s 
poetry. More important is the evidence inherent in the many quota- 
tions and allusions to Milton, scattered through Emerson’s essays and 
Journals. But most valuable are his critical statements, embodied 
chiefly in the formal “Essay on Milton,” but found at intervals 
throughout his essays and Journals. 


II 


How does Emerson rank Milton among poets? In “Literary 
Ethics”® he says: 

If you would know the power of character, see how much you 
would impoverish the world if you could take clean out of history the 
lives of Milton, Shakespeare, and Plato,—these three, and cause them 
not to be. See you not how much less the power of man would be? I 
console myself in the poverty of my thoughts, in the paucity of great 
men, in the malignity and dulness of the nations, by falling back on 
these sublime recollections, and seeing what the prolific soul could beget 
on actual nature;—seeing that Plato was, and Shakespeare, and Milton, 
—three irrefragable facts. 


“Perhaps,” he also writes,’° “the human mind would be a gainer 
if all the secondary writers were lost,—say, in England, all but 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Bacon,—through the profounder study so 
drawn to those wonderful minds.” In “Morals”** Emerson men- 
tions “the high poets . . . Homer, Milton, Shakespeare.” There 
are numerous other testimonies to the position to which Emerson 
would assign Milton. 

When we turn to Emerson’s criticism of Milton’s poetry, we 
note at once Emerson’s especial interest in the moral characteristics 
of this poetry. In the Journals’ he writes: “I think the true poetry 
which mankind craves is that Moral Poem of which Jesus chanted 
to the ages stanzas so celestial, yet only stanzas. . . . Herbert is its 
lyrist, Milton, Marvell, Shakespeare, Orpheus, Hesiod, and the 
dramatists.” 

He remarks on “the secondary inspiration of Milton.”"* In “The 
Poet,”** he says: “Milton is too literary, and Homer too literal and 


* Works, I, 161. * Journals, IV, 425. 
* Works, 194. * Journals, VI, 285. 
Works, 63. Works, Il, 38. 
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historical.” “Milton was too learned, though I hate to say it. It 
wrecked his originality. He was more indebted to the Hebrew than 
even to the Greek. Wordsworth is a more original poet than he. 
That seems the poets’ garland.”** “The first book tyrannizes over 
the second. Read Tasso, and you think of Homer; and Milton 
forces you to reflect how narrow are the limits of human invention. 
The Paradise Lost had never existed but for these precursors.”*® 
“Homer is the only true epic. Milton is to him what Michael Angelo 
is to Phidias.”?” 

On Milton’s idealization of man and on his inspirational qual- 
ities, Emerson has an elaborate discussion in the “Essay on Mil- 
ton.”** Perhaps this emphasis on Milton’s power to inspire derives 
in part from Emerson’s acquaintance with W. E. Channing’s essay, 
“Remarks on the Character and Writings of John Milton,” which 
was published in 1826, and which is hyperbolically eloquent on this 
same topic. “The idea,” says Emerson, “of a purer existence than 
any he saw around him to be realized in the life and conversation 
of men, inspired every act and every writing of John Milton.” 
Here we read between the lines the sympathy of Emerson with the 
classicism of Milton, his interest, not in romantic individualities 
which are virtually personifications of unrestrained whims and id- 
iosyncrasies, but in the collective idea of man, an idealized type, 
more permanent and real than any one human incarnation of man 
could be. 

Anticipating Saurat, Emerson stresses the autobiographical el- 
ements in Milton’s poetry. But this material I shall reserve for my 
discussion of the individual works. 

Emerson, who himself usually advocates for the poet free and 
unhampered utterance, an utterance which naturally does not al- 
ways make for the best finish of workmanship, nevertheless has 
much to say of the skilful artistry of Milton. 


Milton would write it [a given piece] off in unpremeditated manuscript 
and lay it up as a block to be hewn and carved and polished. But Milton 
would as soon have hanged himself as published it as it stood.’® 

How would Milton curl his lips at such slipshod newspaper style [as 


* Journals, Ill, 328. 
Works, VIII, 181. * Works, 253. 
* Journals, IV, 36. * Journals, Il, 236. 
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Wordsworth’s]. Many of his [Wordsworth’s] poems, as for example the 
Rylstone Doe, might be all improvised. Nothing of Milton... 
could be.?° 


“Angelo, Dante, Milton, Swedenborg, Pythagoras, Paracelsus were 
men of great robustness; they built, not only with energy but sym- 
metry, and their work could be called architecture.”** “In Bos- 
ton I visited the gallery of sculpture and saw the Day and Night 
of Michael Angelo. I find in Michael more abandon than in Mil- 
ton.”*? 

A long section in the “Essay on Milton” deals with Milton’s 
mastery of language, “not imitating but rivalling Shakespeare.” 
“He made language capable,” says Emerson, “of an unknown maj- 
esty, and bent it to express every trait of beauty, every shade of 
thought.” 

As for Emerson’s general attitude toward Milton’s prose, the fol- 
lowing criticism from the “Essay on Milton” is suggestive: 


These tracts are remarkable compositions. They are earnest, spiritual, 
rich with allusion, sparkling with innumerable ornaments; but as writ- 
ings designed to gain a practical point, they fail. They are not effective, 
like similar productions of Swift and Burke; or, like what became also 
controversial tracts, several masterly speeches in the history of the 
American Congress. Milton seldom deigns a glance at the obstacles 
that are to be overcome before that which he proposes can be done. 
There is no attempt to conciliate——-no mediate, no preparatory course 
suggested,—but, peremptory and impassioned, he demands, on the instant, 
an ideal justice. Therein they are discriminated from modern writings, 
in which a regard to the actual is all but universal. 

Their rhetorical excellence must also suffer some deduction. They 
have no perfectness. These writings are wonderful for the truth, the 
learning, the subtility and pomp of the language; but the whole is sac- 
rificed to the particular. Eager to do fit justice to each thought, he does 
not subordinate it so as to project the main argument. He writes whilst 
he is heated; the piece shows all the rambles and resources of indigna- 
tion, but he has never integrated the parts of the argument in his mind. 
The reader is fatigued with admiration, but is not yet master of the subject. 


The greater part of Emerson’s formal essay on Milton is de- 
voted to an analysis, chiefly eulogistic, of Milton’s character as 


Works, XIl, 365. 
* Journals, V1, 318. * Journals, V, 307. 
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shown in his works and life. As the essay is easily accessible, I only 
call attention to Emerson’s emphasis in this discussion on the morale, 
which, he says, was the foundation of Milton’s character and writ- 
ings, his emphasis on Milton’s spiritual humility and idealism; and 
his emphasis on his all-possessing love of liberty in all its aspects. 


Ill 


Emerson’s criticism of Paradise Lost is, with the exception of the 
material in the “Essay on Milton,” rather fragmentary in character, 
but interesting. “The Puritans,” he says,”* “had done their duty to 
literature when they bequeathed it the Paradise Lost.” Rather puz- 
zling is his comment: “There is nothing in Wordsworth so vicious 
in sentiment as Milton’s account of God’s chariot, etc., standing 
harnessed for great days. We republicans cannot relish Watts’ or 
Milton’s royal imagery.”** The context offers no assistance in the 
interpretation of this passage. Is Emerson’s objection to this imagery 
of political, theological, or literary origin? 

More intelligibly he remarks, “For the first time since many 
ages, the invocations of the Eternal Spirit in the commencement 
of his books are not poetic forms, but are thoughts, and so are still 
read with delight.”*> Here we note the penetrating insight by which 
Emerson was capable at times, in his appreciation of Milton, of 
transcending the conventional and giving something fresh and per- 
sona:. This is Emerson the Transcendentalist speaking, who recog- 
nizes in Milton a kindred idealist who had outgrown mere forms 
and conventions of poetry and had quickened a convention in the 
traditional epic form into genuine activity and function, and ap- 
proving the sentiment of Shakespeare’s Claudius had dispensed with 
mere words “that never to heaven go,” and breathed in his invoca- 
tion all the fervor which animated the first writers of epics. One is 
pleased to find that here at least Milton is not, for Emerson, “too 
literary,” a mere imitator, but has, as Emerson recognizes, quafted 
from the very source of the fountain of the Muses. 

Emerson’s conception, furthermore, of Milfon’s attitude toward 
Eve, and so toward woman in general, is hardly the conventional 
one. “We men,” he says,”* “have no right to say it, but the omni- 


* Journals, 1, 307. ™ “Essay on Milton.” 
™ Journals, Ill, 329. ™ Works, XI, 413. 
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potence of Eve is in humility. The instincts of mankind have drawn 
the virgin Mother— 


Created beings in all lowliness 
Surpassing, as in height above them all.?* 


This is the Divine Person whom Dante and Milton saw in vision.” 

But it is with reference to the presence of Milton himself in the 
epic that Emerson grows most enthusiastic.”* He first eulogized the 
character of Milton, recognizing his fitness to undertake such an epic. 


Milton’s sublimest song [he proceeds] bursting into heaven with its 
peals of melodious thunder, is the voice of Milton still. Indeed, through- 
out his poems, one may see, under a thin veil, the opinions, the feelings, 
even the incidents of the poet’s life, still reappearing . . . The most af- 
fecting passages in Paradise Lost are personal allusions; and when we 
are fairly in Eden, Adam and Milton are often difficult to be separated. 
. . . The genius and office of Milton were . . . to ascend . . . toa higher 
insight and more lively delineation of the heroic life of man. This was 
his poem; whereof all his indignant pamphlets and all his soaring verses 
are only single cantos or detached stanzas. It was plainly needful that his 
poetry should be a version of his own life, in order to give weight and 
solemnity to his thoughts. 


Here Emerson extols the didactic purpose of the epic, which, 
he says, places it above the works of Shakespeare. “His own con- 
viction it is which gives such authority to his strain. Its reality is 
its force. If out of the heart it came, to the heart it must go. What 
schools and epochs of common rhymes,” he concludes, “would it 
need to make a counterbalance to the severe oracles of his verse.” 

Such is Emerson’s criticism of Paradise Lost. True to his individ- 
uality, he is interested, above all, in the personality and character 
of Milton himself as revealed in the epic. This same predominant 
interest we shall perceive as we proceed with Emersen’s opinions 
on Milton’s other writings. 

Emerson’s semi-critical statements about Comus seem to in- 
dicate almost an infatuation with the poem. Its appeal is to his 
moral, more than to his zsthetic, nature. E. W. Emerson, in a note 
to the “Essay on Milton,” testifies: 


* E. W. Emerson in a note on this passage erroneously attributes these lines to Milton. 
* “Essay on Milton.” 
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From his early student days, Emerson honored and loved Milton. 
He often praised the majesty and courageous rectitude of his prose, but 
he took delight in Comus and Lycidas. 


In the “Essay on Milton” Emerson writes: “This native honor 
never forsook him. It is the spirit of Comus, the loftiest praise of 
chastity that is in any language.” In the Journals he says:*® “The 
Puritans had done their duty to literature when they bequeathed it 
the Paradise Lost and Comus.” Ina letter to Miss Elizabeth Tucker, 
he advises:*° “For poetry read Milton. If the Paradise Lost tires you, 
it is so stately, try the Minor Poems. Comus, if the mythology does 
not make it sound strange, is a beautiful poem and makes one holy 
to read it.” Again in the Journals he says:** “None that can under- 
stand Milton’s Comus can read it without warming to the holy emo- 
tions it panegyrizes. . . . I would have my pen so guided as was 
Milton’s when a deep and enthusiastic love of goodness and of God 
dedicated the Comus to the bard.” 

It is not strange, but natural, that to one like Emerson, the very 
kernel of whose theory of art was the divine spark of an ethical 
idealism, a poem so perfectly embodying this theory should have 
made an extraordinary appeal. There is, naturally, then, no poem 
of Milton’s for which Emerson is more nearly whole-souled in his ex- 
pressions of admiration. 

Emerson was so familiar with “Lycidas,” that without having 
made any conscious attempt to memorize it, he found that by fre- 
quent reading of it, he had it, with the exception of three lines, by 
heart. Says E. W. Emerson, in a note:*? 


From his early student days, Emerson ... took delight in... 
Lycidas. He used to tell how, in his youth, confined to his berth in a 
small schooner on a stormy voyage to Florida, he, little by little, recollected 
all of Lycidas but three lines. He had not known that it lay there in his 
memory ready for his solace. 


Here somebody, either father or son, has suffered a lapse of mem- 
ory, as R. W. Emerson himself records the incident in his Journals,** 
not on a Floridian voyage, but on the 1833 voyage to Europe. This 
mistake, however, is beside the point; the passage is eloquent as to 

* Journals, 1, 307. 
Journals, Il, 462. “Essay on Milton.” 
* Journals, 1, 345, 364. * Journals, Il, 3. 
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Emerson’s admiration for “Lycidas.” “I remembered up nearly the 
whole of Lycidas, clause by clause, here a verse and there a word, as 
Isis in the fable the broken body of Osiris.” 

In a section of the Journals** written on the same voyage Emer- 
son notes: 

I comforted myself at midnight with Lycidas. What marble beauty 
in that classic pastoral. I should like well to see an analysis of the pleasure 
it gives. That were criticism for the gods. 


Elsewhere in the Journals*® he writes, “I maintained that the 
Lycidas was a copy from the poet’s mind printed out in the book, 
notwithstanding all the mechanical difficulties, as clear and wild as 
it had shown at first in the sky of his own thought.” “Classic poetry,” 
he admits,** “is very cold, but the omnipotence of the muse is in 
Lycidas.” 

These bits of criticism of “Lycidas” are for several reasons inter- 
esting. They seem to mingle, perhaps inseparably, conventional 
and sincere expression of Emerson’s attitude toward the classic tradi- 
tion in English literature. He speaks of “Lycidas’s” marble beauty 
and feels called upon to say that although “classic poetry is very 
cold,” yet “the omnipotence of the muse is in Lycidas.” Quite con- 
ventional so far; any romanticist might have said as much. But 
Emerson, in his enthusiasm for this pastoral, scarcely a romantic 
type, has gone further. He ungrudgingly eulogizes it, “An analysis 
of the pleasure it gives were criticism for the gods!” This is no 
romanticist, but Emerson the classicist speaking. “I maintained 
that the Lycidas was a copy from the poet’s mind printed out in the 
book, notwithstanding mechanical difficulties, as clear and wild as it 
had shown at first in the sky of his own thought.” Here is a clear 
statement of Emerson’s theory of organic growth. The quotation 
is from the Journals for 1835, one year before Emerson’s ardent ex- 
pression of his Neo-Platonism in Nature. Unlike Poe, Emerson 
would never have endorsed a mechanical philosophy of composi- 
tion. In brief, his theory of organic expression is this: 

Fact and poem alike spring from the creative spirit, and the poet, 
as the romantic critics like to say, repeats in the finite the creative 


* Journals, Ill, 19. 
* Journals, Il, 371. ** Journals, IX, 449. 
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process of the Infinite Creator, and is the agent of that Creator. So 
long as he is a faithful agent and reports truly his high message, his 
verse is necessary and universal. Intuition and expression alike are dic- 
tated by that supreme Life or Spirit, and so are organic in the profoundest 
sense. Spirit expresses itself in the poet’s intuition, and the poet’s in- 
tuition expresses itself in the words and music of the poem. Spirit 
gives the divine hint to the poet, and the poet passes it on to all men, 
using a form that is excellent in proportion as it is determined by the 
hint itself, not arbitrarily devised by the poet.5* 


In “Lycidas;’ then, it is this distinctly classical characteristic of 
organic growth that Milton so enthusiastically approves. 

In his essay on Milton, Emerson says of “L’Allegro” and “Il 
Penseroso” that they “are but a finer autobiography of his youthful 
fancies at Harefield.” It is evident that Emerson recognized in the 
two poems not fundamental opposition of personality but com- 
plementary moods of one individual; namely, Milton himself. 

In the same essay he recognizes the autobiographical qualities 
of Samson Agonistes. He says: “The Samson Agonistes is too 
broad an expression of his private griefs to be mistaken, and is a 
_ version of the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce.”** This com- 
parison of the drama and the divorce tract is apparently original with 
Emerson; I do not find it elsewhere. Granting that emphasis on the 
autobiographical elements in Milton has undoubtedly been excessive, 
yet Emerson’s comparison of the two works seems plausible. Sam- 
son, Emerson would have us believe, is a representation of Milton 
himself, old and blind. His marriage has proved no union of kin- 
dred souls, no spiritual wedding such as alone Milton could ap- 
prove, and was such a marriage as Milton himself had experi- 
enced and from which he had received the stimulus to write his 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 

Less important bits of criticism, allusion, and quotation indicate 
Emerson’s interest in others of Milton’s poems, including Paradise 
Regained, the sonnets, the “Vacation Exercise,” the Italian sonnets, 
and the Latin epigrams and elegies. 

Emerson’s attention to Milton’s prose is devoted chiefly to the 
discussion of the prose in toto, rather than to criticism of individual 


* Norman Foerster, American Criticism, pp. 63-64. 
* Works, XIl, 275. 
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works. Most of the scanty individual criticisms are quite conven- 
tional. I must call attention, however, to his reaction to the Doc- 
trine and Discipline of Divorce. Emerson criticizes Milton’s tract 
for “magnifying the exception into a rule, dwarfing the world into 
an exception.”*® He further recognizes the relation between this 
tract and Samson Agonistes, as I have indicated above. In the “Essay 
on Milton” he further says: 


Of his prose in general, not the style alone but the argument also 
is poetic; according to Lord Bacon’s definition of poetry, following that 
of Aristotle, “Poetry, not finding the actual world exactly conformed 
to its idea of good and fair, seeks to accommodate the shows of things 
to the desires of the mind, and to create an ideal world better than the 
world of experience.” Such certainly is the explanation of Milton’s 
tracts. Such is the apology to be entered for the plea for freedom of 
divorce; an essay, which, from the first, until now, has brought a degree 
of obloquy on his name. It was a sally of the extravagant spirit of the 
time, overjoyed, as in the French Revolution, with the sudden victories 
it had gained, and eager to carry on the standard of truth to new heights. 
It is to be regarded as a poem on one of the griefs of man’s condition; 
namely, unfit marriage. And as many poems have been written upon 
unfit society, commending solitude, yet have not been proceeded against, 
though their end was hostile to the state; so should this receive that 
charity which an angelic soul, suffering more keenly than others from 
the unavoidable evils of human life, is entitled to. 


Again we hear that apparently un-Emersonian note of deprecia- 
tion of this tract of Milton’s on domestic liberty, which would seem 
to harmonize so well with Emerson’s own ideas on liberty. He feels 
that he must apologize for the tract on the ground that Milton’s 
idealistic fanaticism has caused him to voice that which is imprac- 
tical. But, then, it is not uncommon for Emerson to recoil from the 
ultimate consequences of his own thinking. 


IV 


In view of the great mass of Miltonic material which one finds 
‘in Emerson’s prose, it is somewhat surprising to find so few Miltonic 
echoes in Emerson’s poetry itself. In theory, Milton and Emerson 
are well agreed in their conceptions of poetry; in actual practice, 
Emerson pays far too little attention to plastic formulation of his 


Works, VII, 215. 
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poetic intuitions; he is too heedless of meters, of the requirements 
of rime. Yet in the poetry of both we find abundant illustration of 
their belief in the triple nature of poetry, with its truth, goodness, 
and beauty. Undoubtedly, in his conception of poetry and its mis- 
sion, Emerson is much indebted to Milton. 

“Uriel”*® derives its title from Paradise Lost. Says E. W. Emer- 
son in a note:** “From boyhood Emerson was familiar with Par- 
adise Lost, and Uriel, the bright archangel of the sun, would best 
see the vast orbits, the returns and compensations, the harmony and 
utter order of the Universe—God in all.” Lines 41 and 42 of the 
poem read: 


Or by knowledge grown too bright 
To hit the nerve of feebler sight. 


Compare lines 13 and 14 of “II Penseroso”: 


Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight. 


The poem does not, further than this, show any Miltonic influence. 

In “The Humble-Bee”*? we are reminded perhaps of Satan’s 
aerial voyage through Chaos toward the end of the second book of 
Paradise Lost, in the following lines in which Emerson addresses 
the humble bee as 


Sailor of the atmosphere; 
Swimmer through the waves of air; 
Voyager of light and noon. 


Here the use of nautical terminology in description of an aerial jour- 
ney suggests a possible influence. 


“Grace”** is perhaps indebted to Milton. It was written, un- 


dated, on the inside front cover of the first volume of his copy of 
Milton’s Prose Works, A Selection |Boston, 1826]. G. R. Elliott, in 
a recent article,** attributes the chief inspiration of the poem to 
Milton. 


Wordsworth and Milton acted as two great and quite contrary in- 
fluences in Emerson’s maturing years. Wordsworth’s “originality” was 
midwife to his doctrine of transcendent self-trust. Milton kept him in 

“ Works, IX, 13. “ Works, IX, 38. 

“ Works, IX, 408. “ Works, IX, 359. 

““On Emerson's ‘Grace’ and ‘Self-Reliance,’"” The New England Quarterly, Ul, 93. 
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vital contact with the truth of tradition and, over against Wordsworthian 
egotism, impressed him freshly with the profound meaning of the 
ancient doctrine of humility. Emerson was critical, though alas not 
thoroughly critical, of Romantic spiritual pride. In his essay on Milton 
his claim that “no man in these later ages, and few men ever, possessed 
so great a conception of the manly character” culminates in the thought 
of Milton’s religious humility: “the fact that true greatness is a perfect 
humility is a revelation of Christianity which Milton well understood.” 

Hence, I believe that the extraneous factor, in so far as there was 
any, that inspired the poem Grace was Milton. The doctrines of humility 
and grace go hand in hand, of course through his writings and par- 
ticularly the treatise On Christian Doctrine, the rediscovery and transla- 
tion of which in the 1820’s provided an acknowledged impetus for 
Emerson’s essay on him. The formal movement and imagery of Grace, 
so exceptional in Emerson’s verse, are reminiscent of the Miltonic or at 
least the seventeenth-century style. Milton’s sonnet On Being Arrived 
to the Age of Twenty-three comes to my mind when I read Grace. 


Emerson’s criticism of Milton, as I have shown, tends to empha- 
size unduly the ethical and didactic excellences in Milton, and to 
neglect a technical examination of the stylistic features which con- 
tribute essentially to the greatness of Milton’s poetry. Granted that 
in the “Essay on Milton” itself Emerson is interested primarily in 
Milton the man (and certainly in so brief an essay one must nar- 
row his topic), yet in the other fragmentary critical remarks which 
I have collected, we note the same overbalance in favor of the ethical 
and didactic. In a few instances, it is true, Emerson does touch upon 
matters of technique, and in so unconventional a manner as to sug- 
gest that his rather narrow critical approach to Milton is due not so 
much to lack of critical acumen as to his fundamental ethical tend- 
ency. For instance, quite unconventional and refreshing is his insight 
into Milton’s true attitude toward the position of women in Paradise 
Lost, and his appreciation of the genuineness of the invocations in 
the same poem. Yet, in his treatment of this poem, he devotes most 
space to a discussion of the autobiographical element and the ethical 
fitness of Milton to write such a poem. Indeed, Emerson specifically 
states that his interest in Milton is primarily ethical. “I think the 
true poetry which mankind craves is that moral Poem of which 
Jesus chanted to the ages stanzas so celestial. . . . Milton is its 
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lyrist. . . .“° And again, “This clear morale in Plutarch was his 
genius. It is the foundation of genius in Milton.”** 

Because of their striking spiritual kinship, the one a Puritan and 
the other a child of Puritanism in whom the morale of the old 
Puritanism without its theology had sturdily survived, probably 
Emerson’s criticism of no other one poet yields for us material so 
richly illustrative of his own liicrary prepossessions. 


* Journals, IV (1838), 425. “ Journals, X (1870), 331. 


NOTES ON THE READING OF THE OLD 
SOUTH 


GRACE WARREN LANDRUM 
The College of William and Mary 


HIS brief paper should be but the beginning of a larger inves- 

tigation in an alluring field. I have turned thousands of dusty 
pages of Richmond newspapers of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and have examined nearly all the biographical material of 
the period housed in the Virginia State Library. I added consider- 
able reading of the Georgiana and of the ante-bellum newspapers 
in the Washington Memorial Library of Macon, and examined also 
the extensive Kentuckiana in the Louisville Public Library, the 
Virginiana and the Southern biographical material at the College of 
William and Mary, another collection at the University of Rich- 
mond, and lastly devoted a month’s holiday to the Confederate 
biographical shelves and the Southern literary reviews at the Widener 
Library of Harvard. For complete satisfaction one should explore 
state collections in Southern capitals other than Richmond, mate- 
rials in the libraries of older cities, in academic centers, and, in 
fact, all personal and biographical records in Confederate and bor- 
der states which reflect in any way the literary tastes of the old 
South. The notes I offer are a by-product of a study* of what the 
South really knew of Walter Scott, long accredited its most popular 
writer. Desultory as results in this paper may seem, they may in- 
crease interest in a subject which I commend, however, as abun- 
dantly compensating. Exhaustive research may eventuate in the 
writing of a new chapter in the literary relationships of the North - 
and the South. 

Students have long been familiar with Southern literary limita- 
tions as seen from north of the border. Apparently they have not 
realized that the South was critical of its literary inhibitions, that it 
even groaned against the bondage of Northern publishers. In any 
case only the slightest attention has been paid to the Southerner’s 
point of view on his limitations before the Civil War. Meanwhile 


* “Sir Walter Scott and his Literary Rivals in the Old South,” American Literature, I, 
256-276 (November, 1930). 
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generalizations in regard to scanty opportunities in the South for 
literary development continue to appear.’ 

Recently Bliss Perry has noted the loss the intellectual life of 
America sustained because of the South’s absorption in politics, 
motivated especially to “prop up a doomed economic and social 
system.”* Ex-Senator Bruce again reminds us of the “abnormal 
importance that the peculiar structure of Southern society gave to 
public eloquence.”* But the situation had its contemporary critics. 
Addressing a literary society at Washington College (now Wash- 
ington and Lee University), John R. Thompson, a leading editor, 
called the “passion for literary distinction detrimental to the letters 
and arts.”* In the same year, 1852, Governor Gilmer of Georgia, 
speaking before the alumni of Franklin College (later the State Uni- 
versity), expressed similar views.° Causes of literary backwardness 
were explained also on other grounds. The South lacked the 
“stimulus . . . due to and derivable from the attrition of numerous 
minds in active competition,” even—and the analysis is acute—to 
“the very good nature of a Southern audience,” which rendered it 
uncritical. This student of literary conditions feared that his sec- 
tion, absorbed in agriculture, was inevitably doomed to the scanty 
literary output of “all communities so exclusively employed,” un- 
less relief should come through a great center, “highly endowed 
persons,” and publishing houses in their midst.’ A bolder critic 
attributed the scantiness of all literature (except forensic) to the self- 
complacency of conservative amateurs, “poets and philosophers,” 
who, fancying themselves comparable to Dr. Johnson’s club, were 
“unwilling to recognize the claims of a professional writer lest in 
so doing they should disparage their own authority.”* Since all 
these opinions date from the 1850’s they represent criticism upon a 
civilization approaching its zenith. 

*For example, see Montrose J. Moses, Literature in the South; E. S. Nadal, A Virginia 
Village and Other Papers, p. 81. 

*The American Mind, p. 29. 

* John Randolph of Roanoke, Ml, 436. 

“See the address quoted in The Southern Quarterly Review, XIX, 290. 

* Ibid., XXI, 513. 

* Ibid., XX, 320-321. 

" Ibid., XX, 319-320; see also The Richmond Enquirer, July 18, 1837, for an interesting 


comment on Southern history in a commencement address at William and Mary. 
* Russell's Magazine, Ill, 197. 
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Loud was the outcry of the bondage to Northern publishers, and 
spirited the denunciations of “cheap literature” as their output. 
Keenly enough the South recognized itself as a pawn in the struggle 
for eminence among the publishers of New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. The last became its favorite book mart, a choice 
important in the history of the Lippincotts, who lost heavily because 
of Southern debts uncollectable after 1861. Competition in the re- 
printing of English novels, definitely begun in 1820,’° was com- 
mented on at length in The Southern Literary Messenger in 1843: 
“ ‘Libraries’ sprang up, volumes of fiction in a series, in part good 
material, filched from British authors without compensation, but 
interspersed with very inferior publications.” A protest rang also 
from a writer in The Southern Quarterly Review, in a notice of Ains- 
worth’s Chrichton, one of the Harper Pocket Series of Select Novels, 
but not included in the “class of cheap literature” described as hav- 
ing “corrupted and vitiated the morals of the public.”** A dozen 
years later a reviewer condemned “cheap literature” as an “un- 
bounded field for licentiousness, conducive to superficiality and men- 
tal sloth.” 

Readers must have fallen eagerly on this poor stuff, according to 
a critic in 1855: “Every blacksmith and every tailor has his own 
book.” (Of course he refers only to white artisans, so far as his own 
section is concerned.) “The almost universal ability to read and 
the consequent love of reading have developed in this nation espe- 
cially an immense middle class of ordinary readers of average intel- 
ligence. The great middle class is composed four-fifths of women, 
in as much as the hard-worked men of the day have little leisure 
and less taste for anything beyond the counting-room. . . . But flat 
insipidity is not tolerated even by the middle class,” and here the 
writer strikes furiously, but intelligently, at Fanny Fern’s Ruth Hall. 
Another reviewer complained with unconscious humor, that the 
multiplied readers of his day were now “on the same footing” with 
him, and no longer needed him to “prepare the public mind for a 
novel.” 

*J. C. Derby, Fifty Years Among Authors, Books, and Publishers, p. 384. 
* Earl L. Bradsher, Matthew Carey: A Study in American Literature, p. 86. 


“1X, pp. 3; 108. 
™ Ibid., X (1846), 249. 
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Meanwhile, as the years sped on to the outbreak of hostilities, 
the South resented more bitterly that it had only booksellers and 
printers, not a single publisher. In view of this fact, the bold claim 
of a Confederate publishing house in Columbia, South Carolina, that 
it had issued “an amount of literature which even in the palmiest 
days of peace would swamp any but the largest establishment in the 
country,” exaggerated as it may be, becomes as pathetic as it is aston- 
ishing. 

To track faithfully the streams of books flowing from Northern 
sources into the haven of Southern bookshops is a challenging task, 
of which this paper attempts the merest beginning. In consider- 
ing the influx of books, one should remember also the importations 
directly from London, which evidently continued almost up to the 
War. These took their place beside the old calf-bound volumes of the 
Greek and Latin authors which abounded in the fine libraries of the 
great Southern establishments. Whether the text-books, however, 
came chiefly from England or from Northern publishers I am un- 
certain. Advertisements of college classics were common, even of 
the rarer authors—Strabo, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus—and long 
lists of works on law, medicine, and theology abounded. 

Modern foreign literature was represented not only by British 
periodicals, but by Goethe, Schiller, Guizot, Michelet, while the 
earlier favorites, Bossuet, Racine, de Staél, and especially Montaigne, 
were still being read. English authors advertised for sale at dif- 
ferent times included (in 1859, for instance) the ten dollar folio of 
Chaucer’s Works and Life; Shakespeare, of course; Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs; Milton; Bunyan; Walton; Dryden; and the antiquarian 
Anthony 4 Wood. The eighteenth-century list is long: The Tatler; 
The Spectator; Pope; Swift; Johnson; Goldsmith; Gibbon; Hume; 
Chesterfield, for whom Virginia had named a county in 1748; Rich- 
ardson; Fielding; Smollett; Sterne. Poets to be purchased were 
Macpherson, whose Ossian popularized Malvina, a name still living 
in the South; Thomson; Gray; Collins; Cowper; Burns; Beattie; 
Akenside; Crabbe; Scott; Byron; Moore; Wordsworth; Shelley; 
Keats. Hallam; Lamb; and Hannah More may also be mentioned. 
The South could purchase in its own book shops Jane Austen; 
Maria Edgeworth; Fanny Burney; Miss Mitford; Scott (in abun- 
dance); George Eliot; Dickens; Bulwer; and Thackeray. Ameri- 
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can authors from Bryant and Longfellow to the most ephemeral 
penny-a-liners were accessible. 

We should not forget the distinctly religious and theological 
reading of the section. It is so thoroughly associated with a conven- 
tionally devout aristocracy, worshiping, for instance, in the high- 
backed pews of lovely old Bruton Parish in Williamsburg, in St. 
Michael’s in Charleston, or in other fashionable churches, that one 
forgets the great members of ante-bellum Southerners whose rural 
piety, whether fostered by Prayer-Book, Westminster Confession, 
or by the New Testament alone, was as marked as that of con- 
temporary New Englanders. Thus, William Cabell Bruce, a na- 
tive of Charlotte County, Virginia, reminds us that “south-side 
Virginia . . . under the influence of Presbyterian missionaries be- 
came one of the strongholds in America of the Presbyterianism 
which in Scotland was so partial to Pilgrim’s Progress.”** In the 
’30’s, ’40’s, and ’50’s in particular, appeared long lists of theological 
works in the Richmond, the Charleston, and the Macon papers, 
which, no doubt, could be paralleled in many other journals of their 
class. Forbidding as these books may seem today, they were doubt- 
less a boon to Sabbatarians of all sects, especially, no doubt, to Pres- 
byterians, who on the Lord’s Day eschewed all reading matter of 
a non-religious character, as strictly as did their cousins in Glasgow 
or Aberdeen. Some especially devout persons distrusted fiction even 
on week days, Scott’s romances probably excepted. (A Virginia 
woman born so late as 1862, and reared by Presbyterians near Staun- 
ton, read the Waverley novels openly, but David Copperfield secretly 
on drives from the plantation to the city.) 

Occasionally a moral enthusiast expressed himself vigorously 
against what he considered the degrading tendencies of fiction. A 
Macon contributor to The Southern Quarterly Review of 1853 was 
aghast at “good Christians selling Dumas and Reynolds and Paul de 
Kock—very good Christians they are. They have fierce contests 
between professing Christian publishers as to which should have 
the exalted privilege of flooding the markets with the immoralities 
of Eugene Sue.”** I have not learned the religious affiliations of 
this stern moralist. He might easily have been of any sect. That 
members of all denominations in the South were wont to live and 

* John Randolph of Roanoke, I, 62. “IX, 17. 
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die in the odor of sanctity one must believe who reads the remark- 
able newspaper obituaries, which depict Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists as alike heavenly-minded in life, fervidly pious 
in the hour of death. 

So vividly do the newspapers bring the life of the old South be- 
fore us that one lingers thus to reconstruct it from obituary, or mar- 
riage notice, as well as from the advertisements of dry goods ship- 
ments just received from a sailing packet, and from lists of miscel- 
laneous wares in the book shops of a flourishing metropolis, or of 
the straggling little city which was more apt to be the state capital. 
The book shops were by no means severely bookish, since musical 
compositions, vocal and instrumental (pianos were conveniently 
at hand) signalized another art which, however, flourished more 
enduringly in plantation cabin than in the drawing-room. One’s 
imagination plays around a book shop in broad-streeted Macon, 
which carried not only classical, musical, law, and theological works 
but fine cutlery, fancy articles, music, prints, picture frames and 
“every article usually called for in a book store.” This might be 
lamp oil or garden seed.** It is curious to speculate how long books 
remained on the shelves in this or other Southern book shops. Ad- 
vertisements of a new shipment of books sometimes ran from one 
month to six, becoming as stereotyped as the dealer’s name. Sea- 
sonal displays seem unimportant till the sale of annuals in the ’30’s. 
Growing prosperity of readers may be indicated by the pre- and 
post-Christmas sales beginning in the ’50’s. A specialized interest 
might increase the sales of certain books at any time. Thus the ap- 
proach of the Civil War gave great vogue to books dealing with 
military tactics, ironically enough the work of the enemy just be- 
yond the gates. 

On the whole, I believe the scantiness of books in the South and 
the consequent lack of reading have been over-emphasized. The 
traditional view will probably die slowly. Thus, John D. Wade, 
a recent student of literary conditions in Georgia, continues to see 
things darkly. “As for reading there was little done of one sort 
or another, beyond that involved by a disposition to follow the news- 
papers. These were of course read with all their shockingly de- 


“The Georgia and Carolina Almanac, advertisement of the book store of Joseph M. 
Boardman, Macon, 1851. 
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tailed advertisements of various medicinal nostrums. Certainly there 
were few books.”** But in March, 1831, the general period just com- 
mented on, a reading room in Macon was “open to subscribers,” 
offering a “considerable number of papers ... together with 
several foreign magazines ...and most of the valuable re- 
views and magazines of the United States.”** In this same year 
appeared an advertisement of “1500 volumes, a catalogue embracing 
a considerable portion of which is published in the Christian Repos- 
itory.” Though no doubt of limited range and ephemeral value, 
such books found readers. The next year a circulating library was 
at least projected in Macon, and in the late winter thirteen annuals 
were advertised, some of them from London. That conditions had 
improved by the ’40’s has been granted.** In the late ’50’s a post- 
Christmas sale in Macon offered a long list of British poets from 
Shakespeare to Keble. And it is hard to believe that other impor- 
tant Southern towns were less fortunate than this Georgia city. 
A careful study of advertisements in all leading Southern news- 
papers would bring to light much evidence, I believe, to dispel the 
uncritically accepted theory that the general public of the South 
was well-nigh bookless. Examination of Charleston papers alone 
would probably astonish a fair-minded investigator. 

It has long been conceded that the South devoured Scott vora- 
ciously. I have tried elsewhere to show that the devotion of the 
South to Sir Walter was for good, not for ill, as Mark Twain be- 
lieved. Notices of Scott’s works in Richmond papers alone, too 
numerous to be tabulated here, show him purchasable by every sort 
of bookbuyer. One could secure The Lady of the Lake in late 1810 
at one dollar; a year later, The Vision of Don Roderick at sixty-two 
and a half cents. In 1819 four of the Waverley novels in a set could 
be had for four dollars. The Boston edition of the Waverley novels 
in twenty-seven volumes was sold in 1828 for twenty dollars. A 
five-volume edition was offered (the price not given) in December, 
1840, but in 1845 at fifty cents a volume. It was, I fancy, a boon 
(all of Waverley for two dollars and a half!) to be read in “the 

* See his Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, p. 68. Notices of patent medicines, and advertise- 
ments by horse-breeders would convince sentimentalists about Southern delicacy that realism 


existed in most “chivalrous” times. 
™ The Macon Telegraph, April 4, 1831. * Wade, op. cit., p. 243. 
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chamber”—the mother’s room—in a square stuccoed house on a 
moderately pretentious Virginia plantation, in a high-ceiled, one- 
story Georgia country house, or in its pillared counterpart in Athens 
or La Grange or on a jessamine-wreathed “gallery” of Charleston 
or Mobile. The fifties were, I believe, the period of the most wide- 
spread enjoyment of Scott, in cheaper editions, though the more ex- 
pensive Boston edition continued to be advertised up to 1860 (which, 
roughly speaking, ends the period covered in my research), and 
a “Beautiful edition of the Waverley Novels, Illustrated with the 
Author’s Notes,” at a dollar and a quarter each was listed in the same 
year. But Scott had rivals. Byron and Bulwer challenged his pop- 
ularity in the respective fields of poetry and fiction. For a while 
Pelham eclipsed Ivanhoe.*® Bulwer’s works invaded every nook 
and cranny, according to a writer in The Southern Quarterly Re- 
view.”° Cooper, too, was exceedingly popular. Dickens’s novels, 
like Scott’s, were advertised on a weekly twenty-five cents a volume 
plan. And just before the Civil War, Thackeray, that cordial ad- 
mirer of Southerners, was receiving high tributes in their literary 
reviews. 

Testimony as to enjoyment of authors other than these I have 
gleaned from contemporary reviews and from the inexhaustibly 
fascinating newspapers, especially from The Richmond Enquirer. 
Its remarkable editor for forty-one years, 1804 to 1845, was Thomas 
Ritchie, whose famous political leadership provoked widespread 
copying of his organ in other Southern states. His nice discern- 
ment in offering his public varied material in general led Jefferson 
to say that he culled the good from every paper as the bee does 
“from every flower.”** Marked emphasis on certain authors whom 
he gave his readers may represent not only the taste of a peculiarly 
influential individual, but that of an eager public which clipped 
his selections semi-weekly (later daily) for treasured scrap-books, 
and may in some way have voiced its approval of his proffered 
poets. More than fifty selections from Campbell challenged atten- 
tion. Of his popularity there is abundant confirmation. Henry T. 


” The Southern Literary Messenger, XIII (1847), 267. 

* The Southern Quarterly Review, 1V (1843), 219. 

™ Frederic Harrison, Journalism in the United States, pp. 268; 271-272. See also Ambler’s 
Life of Thomas Ritchie. For amusing testimony as to Ritchie's influence on his readers, see 
Beverley D. Munford’s Random Recollections, pp. 134-135. 
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Tuckerman, an important literary personage, thus wrote (in 1851): 
“The poetry of Campbell has outlived in current literature and in 
individual remembrance the diffuse metrical tales of Scott and 
Southey, finds a more prolonged response from its general adapta- 
tion than the ever-recurring keynote of Byron, and lives on the lips 
and in the hearts of those who only muse on the elaborate pages of 
minstrelsy.”** 

James Montgomery, well-nigh forgotten today except for “An- 
gels, from the Realms of Glory,” and several other hymns, “Father 
Ritchie” offered a dozen times under his usual caption, “Much Yet 
Remains Unsung.” Montgomery had hearty admirers. A writer in 
The Southern Literary Messenger praised him, “the Cowper of our 
times,” for “charm and benevolence to all his race.” His muse was 
“copious, always sedate, thoughtful and piously directed, . . . not 
wanting in the picturesque.” On the ground of ignorance, re- 
grettable in “so good a man,” he was forgiven (and here was 
marked tolerance) even his “forty parson power,” surpassing that 
of Cowper, in denunciations of the slave-trade. Another moralist, 
Mrs. Hemans, appeared about a hundred and twenty-five times be- 
fore Ritchie’s appreciative readers. Popular for various reasons, she 
was (and continued to be after the War) a solace to the afflicted 
and bereaved in body, mind, and estate. In a poem on her death 
an admirer depicted the “waiting angel” as having found her “lyre 
complete.” The more critical mind of Tuckerman found her senti- 
mental and monotonous, but considered her taste “singularly el- 
egant,” her soul aglow with “the starlike beauty” of “the nobler 
female writers.” Mrs. Hemans’s death evoked striking testimony 
as to her hold on the South. A reviewer of her Memoirs urged 
his readers to bear in mind that this particular edition had been 
printed for the benefit of her children: “To Southerners at least 
we feel that nothing further need be said.” 

™See The Richmond Enquirer, January 15, 1825, for a long article on Campbell copied 
from The London Literary Gazette. See also The Southern Literary Messenger, VUI1,553- 
554, for eloquent praise of Campbell; ibid., XVII, 217. 

Campbell supplied a favorite response to the inevitable toast, Woman, at the end of every 

banquet and Fourth of July Celebration: 
“The world was sad, the garden a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed, till woman smiled.” 


The brother of the poet lived in Richmond for a number of years. 
See Samuel Mordecai, Richmond in By Gone Days, p. 202. 
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Campbell, Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans stimulated patriotism, 
piety, sentiment.” Omitting by design further comment on Scott 
and Byron, and taking no account of Burns, I must, before con- 
cluding, pause a moment to note the great hold Moore had on the 
South.** Investigation of his influence would be interesting, par- 
ticularly since Moore, who detested America, aroused answering 
hostility, and yet was read with unquenchable thirst, especially in 
the case of Lallah Rookh. Virginians, who inevitably remembered 
his stay in and around Norfolk in the winter of 1803-4, handed on 
to posterity his “Lake of the Dismal Swamp.” But one great Vir- 
ginian, John Randolph of Roanoke, the most brilliant letter-writer 
of the South, whose comments on his reading flash like gold, was 
keen enough to detect an ingrained fault: “I can’t go Moore’s songs,” 
he writes, “they are too sentimental by half; all ideal and above na- 
ture.”*5 On the whole, comment on Moore was favorable. His 
Irish Melodies had worth which “the veriest churl cannot deny,” 
according to a writer in The Enquirer, who considered Moore “a 
master in touching all emotions of tenderness, generous sensibility 
to pure and holy devotion to country,” possessed of a “kind and 
unmixed sympathy for suffering.”** His influence on Southern 
sentiment and sentimentality cannot be questioned. In the heart- 
broken period of the War and its aftermath, the years of daily visits 
to graves in Bonaventure or Hollywood, of mourning habiliments 


*™ Much might be said of Ritchie’s broad tastes as exemplified by his reprints of poems. 
I have listed three from Ossian; one from Thomson; three from Crabbe; five from Hogg; 
two from Leigh Hunt; several from Rogers; ten from Southey; nine from Shelley; six from 
Coleridge; and two from his son; three from the young Tennyson; and at least one from 
a dozen other of Ritchie’s contemporaries. B. W. Proctor was evidently a favorite of 
his, and also of the editor of The Georgia Telegraph. For comment on his popularity see 
The Southern Quarterly Review, Vol. XXI1, New Series, Vol. VII (1853), p. 242. 

™ Moore appears in The Enquirer oftener than any other poct, Mrs. Hemans alone ex- 
cepted. The Georgia Telegraph, August 28, 1833, called Moore “the head of modern 
writers in the composition of songs.” As the Macon Guards left for the Mexican War, the 
editor recalled, “Oh, if there be in this heavenly sphere, etc.” 

* See Hugh A. Garland, Life of Randolph, 1, 15, for an account of Randolph’s reading: 
“Only think of the boy who had read the books we have cited and Don Quixote, Gil 
Blas, Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, Pope’s Homer, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver, Tom Jones, 
Orlando Furioso, Thomson’s Seasons, before he was eleven years of age.” He read, be- 
sides, Shakespeare, Chaucer, Milton, Bunyan, Spenser, Dryden, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Addison, Southey, Otway, Goldsmith, Burke, Congreve, Sheridan, Chatterton, Cowper, 
Ovid, Ariosto, Zsop, La Fontaine, Voltaire, Schiller, Rousseau, Madame de Staél,— and this 
list is by no means exhaustive. 

™ See The Enquirer for December 26, 1806. 
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renewed but never altered during the wearer’s lifetime, deep emo- 
tion softened into a tender melancholy, of which Moore, like Mrs. 
Hemans, was eloquent. He was not only the Moore of “Believe me 
if all those endearing young charms,” but of “Come ye Dis- 
consolate,” hymn of enduring comfort after the lapse of a century. 

Is it not time thoroughly to reéstimate the literary facilities of 
the Old South? Biographies, memoirs, speeches, letters will yield 
at least a slender harvest. In the case of Scott I have found them 
somewhat fruitful. Too often, I admit, biographers have dismissed 
the education and the literary tastes of their subjects by the briefest 
mention of attendance for a few years at an “old-field school.” 
(One strongly suspects the adjective to be as stereotyped as it is 
non-committal.) Still we must remember that comments on 
school-day reading are not to be expected. Literature in the mother 
tongue received no specialized attention in schools until after the 
Civil War. Thus college professors in every department were ex- 
pected to teach English, but only incidentally.27 A youth’s enjoy- 
ment of “English classics” would have come through his voluntary 
perusal through the group reading around the fireside, in the 
gracious leisure of family life. Repeated reading and memorizing 
achieved an enviable familiarity of Southern legislators with Shake- 
speare. The newspaper reports of their addresses thus shed light 
on the intellectual life of the times. Columns should be searched 
for themes of commencement speeches; of banquets (even the 
toasts are illuminating); for the curricula of colleges, announced 
with surprising detail in the daily press; of academies; and of the 
schools for girls which flourished vigorously just before the War. 
The field is white unto the harvest. The toiler must resist stead- 
fastly the alluring bypaths—the advertisements of rewards for the 
capture of runaway slaves; the diverting obituaries; the notices of 
horseracing, a dominating pastime; of shipments of poplin and 
sprigged muslin and drooping, flower-wreathed hats, just received 
from a sailing packet; schedules of coach routes; of the slow-moving 
railway trains, not to mention the richly significant comment on 


"I do not forget that Jefferson introduced Anglo-Saxon at the University of Virginia 
before Harvard had taken it up. I refer to literary, not linguistic, interest in the mother 


tongue. 
For an interesting outline of a stupendous reading course, see J. G. de R. Hamilton, 


The Best Letters of Thomas Jefferson, pp. 11-14. 
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state and national affairs, and hints of the far-off rumble of war. 
If he devotes himself heartily to the indications of books as ac- 
cessible, as purchased and read, he may refashion his ideas con- 
cerning the ante-bellum South, and decide that though it was on the 
whole inarticulate in literary expression, it was by no means 
bookless. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


HAWTHORNE, MELVILLE, AND “ETHAN BRAND” 
E. K. BROWN 
The University of Toronto 


R. LEWIS MUMFORD in his Herman Melville and Mr. 

Newton Arvin in his Hawthorne perpetuate the painful legend 
that in the tale “Ethan Brand” Hawthorne drew a spiritual portrait 
of Melville. “We have reason to believe,” says Mr. Arvin, “that 
in the figure of Ethan Brand Hawthorne made a kind of portrait 
of his new friend: certainly the tradition that he did so is by no 
means hard to accept.”* | Mr. Mumford speaks with more assur- 
ance: “It must,” he believes, “have been with amazement, with in- 
credulity that he [Melville] finally read the story of Ethan Brand, 
written during the prime year of their friendship and discovered 
what in his heart of hearts Hawthorne felt about Melville’s lofty 
pride and his extreme spiritual quests. . . . Brand’s language is a 
parody of Ahab’s in Moby Dick; and what Hawthorne says about 
Brand he meant to apply, I have no doubt, possibly by way of 
warning, to Melville himself.” Mr. Mumford has no doubt, but 
that is perhaps because he is always emphatic about Melville’s ag- 
onies and always glad to add to their numbers. The fact is that 
Melville read “Ethan Brand” on its appearance in The Dollar Mag- 
azine for 1851. And there is no trace of self-consciousness in the 
passage of a letter to Hawthorne in which he comments upon “The 
Unpardonable Sin,” as the apologue was then entitled. Melville 
writes: 

By the way, in the last “Dollar Magazine” I read “The Unpardonable 
Sin.” He was a sad fellow, that Ethan Brand... . It is a frightful 
poetical creed that the cultivation of the brain eats out the heart. But it’s 
my prose opinion that in most cases, in those men who have fine brains 
and work them well, the heart extends down to hams. And though 
you smoke them with the fire of tribulation, yet like veritable hams, the 
head only gives the richer and the better flavor. I stand for the heart. 
To the dogs with the head! I had rather be a fool with a heart than 
Jupiter Olympus with his head.* 


* Arvin, Hawthorne, p. 169. * Mumford, Herman Melville, p. 145. 
* Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife, 1, 404. 
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In the light of the last two sentences of this bluff commentary what 
becomes of Mr. Mumford’s grisly picture of Melville saying to 
his injured spirit that “perhaps Ethan Brand was not Melville? 
Perhaps it was but a shadowy suggestion influenced more by Ahab 
than by his author?”* In the light of Melville’s own words, his 
biographer’s imagination seems merely melodramatic. 
Hawthorne’s was a most sensitive conscience; and when Mel- 
ville visited him during his tenure of the consulate at Liverpool, 
Hawthorne’s genuine pleasure in that reunion was marred by his 
memory of an episode which he could not think very honorable 
to his friendship. And to his journal’ he loyally confided his mis- 
givings. Was this episode the composition or publication of “Ethan 
Brand,” by which according to Mr. Mumford, he had committed 
“the unpardonable sin of friendship”? By no means. It was merely 
the failure of his intercession with President Pierce to procure for 
Melville a federal post! Is it credible that if a heavier weight had 
been upon his conscience he would have said nothing about it in 
his journals? To think so is to misapprehend the very essence of 
those intimate documents. —There is nothing in the subsequent 
relations between the two novelists to authorize the inference that 
either was aware of a personal significance in “Ethan Brand.” 
Evidence of another kind may be adduced in disproof of the 
legend. Hawthorne and Melville appear to have met for the first 
time on August 5, 1850. Dr. Randall Stewart has discovered in 
The Boston Museum for January, 1850, an earlier appearance of the 
story, and suggests that “Hawthorne must have written ‘Ethan 
Brand’ toward the end of 1849.”° There is reason to believe that 
“Ethan Brand” had been composed before the end of 1848. Julian 
Hawthorne observes that “it was in the Mall Street house [in Salem 
and given up by Hawthorne several months before he met Mel- 
ville] that “The Snow Image’ and some of the other tales included 
in the volume bearing that title were written.”” And Julian Haw- 
thorne interprets as a reference to “Ethan Brand” a passage in a 
letter which Hawthorne’s wife wrote to her mother in December, 
“Mumford, op. cit., p. 147. 
* Arvin (ed.), The Heart of Hawthorne's Journals, pp. 229-230. 


*The Saturday Review of Literature, April 27, 1929. 
‘Julian Hawthorne, op. cit., I, 312. 
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1848. Mrs. Hawthorne said: “It is a tremendous truth, written 
as he often writes truth, with characters of fire, upon an infinite 
gloom, softened as not wholly to terrify, by divine touches of 
beauty, revealing pictures of nature and the tender spirit of a 
child.”* All the qualities that Mrs. Hawthorne mentions are in 
“Ethan Brand”; and, which is even more important, the impression 
she is seeking to communicate to her mother is remarkably like the 
essential character of “Ethan Brand.” 

There is further evidence for the composition of “Ethan Brand” 
shortly before December, 1848. In a letter written to C. W. Web- 
ber on the fourteenth of that month, Hawthorne says: “At last, by 
main strength, I have wrenched and torn an idea out of my mis- 
erable brain; or rather the fragment of an idea like a tooth ill- 
drawn, and leaving the roots to torture me.”® Moncure Conway, 
who was the first to quote from this letter, takes this to be a ref- 
erence to “Ethan Brand.” I assume that he bases his identifica- 
tion upon the fitness to the subtitle of “Ethan Brand”: “A Chapter 
from an Abortive Romance,” of Hawthorne’s emphasis upon the 
fragmentary nature of his tale. The fact that upon its first publica- 
tion Ethan Brand bore the title “The Unpardonable Sin” does not 
in the least invalidate Conway’s conjecture: that title may well 
have been found by the editor of The Boston Museum. M. Louis 
Dhaleine in his thesis N. Hawthorne, sa vie et son oeuvre finds the 
spiritual source of “Ethan Brand” in Hawthorne’s marriage, which 
taught him the peril of pride and solitude; and M. Dhaleine, 
drawing perhaps upon information unknown to me, affirms that 
this and all the other stories later collected in The Snow Image and 
Other Tales were in their final form by the end of 1848.° Finally, 
in a passage Hawthorne wrote in his journals as early as 1844, Dr. 
Stewart finds an unmistakable adumbration of the ruling idea of 
“Ethan Brand.”™ 

Since there appears to be no iota of evidence for the legend 
which Mr. Mumford and Mr. Arvin repeat; and since there is, as 
I have demonstrated in this brief study, an important convergence 

Ibid., 1, 330-331. 

*M. D. Conway, Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne, p. 122. 


* Dhaleine, N. Hawthorne, sa vie et son oeuvre, pp. 142 and 149. 
™ The Saturday Review of Literature, April 27, 1929. 
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of evidence against its truth; I venture to suggest that the circula- 
tion of this legend which casts so dark a cloud upon one of the most 
significant literary friendships America has ever had, be discouraged. 


A NOTE ON JOAQUIN MILLER 
FRED W. LORCH 
lowa State College 

AS Joaquin Miller’s birth name Cincinnatus Heine or Cin- 

cinnatus Hiner Miller? Some reputable biographical in- 
dexes, like Who’s Who in America, The Encyclopedia Americana, 
and The Encyclopedia Britannica (14th edition), give the middle 
name as Heine, while others, such as A ppleton’s Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Biography and The Cambridge History of American Literature 
give Hiner. Fred Lewis Pattee in his American Literature since 
1870 adopted Hiner. So also did Percy H. Boynton in A History of 
American Literature. Hiner is likewise given as the correct mid- 
dle name of the poet by Mr. Harr Wagner, Joaquin Miller’s latest 
biographer and his intimate friend for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, in his recent book Joaquin Miller and his Other Self (Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, San Francisco, 1929). Wagner de- 
fends the use of the name Hiner by quoting George Melvin Miller, 
the poet’s youngest brother, who writes, “Joaquin’s birth name was 
not Heine, but ‘Hiner,’ given him by his mother, after Doctor 
Hiner, who waited on Mother when Joaquin was born.”* 

Since the true middle name has long been in dispute, it seems 
strange that Mr. Wagner failed to offer more direct evidence in sup- 
port of the name Hiner, namely the poet’s own signature as such. 
On pages 63-64 of his book, Mr. Wagner prints a letter dated No- 
vember 27, 1871, from Miller to his brother. The letter is signed 
C. H. Miller. A postcript follows this signature. In Wagner’s 
book the postscript is unsigned. But a photostat copy of the 
original letter shows the additional and unmistakable signature 
“Bro C. Hiner.”* Unless, therefore, it can be shown that Joaquin 


*See footnote p. v, introduction. 
* Photostat copy of letter submitted to Fred W. Lorch by Pherne Miller May 5, 1930. 
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Miller also employed the signature Heine, it becomes practically 
certain that Hiner was his birth name. 

The origin of the confusion with regard to Joaquin Miller’s 
middle name is explained by Pherne Miller, the poet’s niece, as 
follows: “Our family has always known the name to be Hiner. . . . 
It was while he received so much publicity in London that some 
one found his christened name. Hiner sounded so much like Heine 
that they romanced a story about his being named for the German 
poet Heine. This no doubt flattered Uncle Joaquin for he never 
took the trouble to correct it.”* 

Juanita Miller, the poet’s daughter, does not claim to know 
which of the two names is correct. She asserts that when authors 
“sent him articles for correction he would not contradict either 
way.”* Such a procedure on Miller’s part probably accounts in 
large measure for the persistence of the error with regard to his 
middle name. 


* Letter, October 24, 1929. 
“Letter from Juanita Miller to Fred W. Lorch, not dated, but written about October, 


1929. 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS AND SIDNEY LANIER 
AUBREY H. STARKE 
Chicago, Illinois 

N a recently published article by Mr. E. P. Kuhl’ are printed for 

the first time three letters written by Sidney Lanier to Edward 
Spencer, a poet and man of letters now forgotten, who, like Gibson 
Peacock, Charlotte Cushman, and Bayard Taylor, was one of the 
many new friends the publication of “Corn”* had brought Lanier. 
In the second of these letters (April 1, 1875)—I quote from Mr. 
Kuhl’s article—Lanier “tells-for the first time the remarkable story 
of William Dean Howells’s rejection of ‘Corn’ for the Aélantic 
Monthly.” 

The manuscript of “Corn” had been sent directly to Howells by 
Hurd, at the time one of the owners of the AZlantic. Lanier had 
met Hurd in 1867 when his novel Tiger-Lilies was published by the 
firm of Hurd and Houghton. Howells, in spite of Hurd’s com- 
mendation, declined to publish “Corn,” returned the manuscript to 
Hurd, and asked Hurd to show his letter (in which he gave detailed 
reasons for rejecting the poem) to Lanier. The paragraph in which 
Lanier describes the agony which Howells’s letter caused him, how 
for a day in his room in the Brooklyn lodging house he struggled 
with his soul, and how, toward evening, there came from his suffer- 
ing “certainty and . . . perfect knowledge” that his “business in 
life was to make poems,” is, as Mr. Kuhl says, “a heart cry such as 
rarely is uttered by an articulate-speaking person.” This, however, 
is not the first time that the story of what was an episode of pro- 
found significance in Lanier’s development as an artist has been told. 
And, amusingly enough, the story was first told in the pages of the 
very magazine for which “Corn” had been rejected. 

Howells’s editorship of the Atlantic terminated in 1881. He was 
succeeded as editor by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Aldrich by H. E. 
Scudder, the biographer of Bayard Taylor, and Scudder by Walter 
Hines Page. In the June and July, 1899, numbers of the Adlantic 
appeared a selection from the correspondence between Taylor and 

*“Sidney Lanier and Edward Spencer,” Studies in Philology, XXVU, 462-476 (July, 
1930). 
vin published in Lippincott’s Magazine for February, 1875 (XV, 216-219), “Corn” 


was the first of Lanier’s poems to appear in a Northern magazine after he had ceased 
contributing to The Round Table (New York) in 1868. 
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Lanier. Page was at the time editor of the Azlantic, but the publica- 
tion of the letters, edited by Mr. Henry Wysham Lanier, may have 
been arranged for by Scudder, in whose biography of Taylor* briefer 
selections from this correspondence had already appeared. On Jan- 
uary 27, 1877, in the course of a long letter, Taylor had written: 
“If you have anything . . . of a simple, melodious quality, send it 
to me, and I’m much mistaken if I can’t get it in the ‘Atlantic,’ ” and 
in the published version this was allowed to stand, as was the penul- 
timate sentence of Taylor’s next letter (February 5, 1877), “Send 
me a poem for the ‘Atlantic.’”* But two paragraphs in Lanier’s an- 
swer to these letters (February 25, 1877) were printed thus: 


About the piece for the —-—-———, I am afflicted with doubts which 
I find myself unable to solve. Once in my early pleiocene epoch, before 
the Man had appeared in any of my formations to supplant the crude 
monsters of earlier periods, I sent “Corn” to Mr. —-————; and, upon 
his refusing it, I tried, some time afterwards, a couple of sonnets, ac- 
companied by a note asking (poor green goose that I was! as if an 
editor had time for such things,—but I really knew no better) if he would 
not do me the favor to point out in these a certain “mysticism” of which 
he had complained in “Corn.” This he did not answer: only returning 
the two poor little sonnets with the usual printed refusal. 

This looked so much like a pointed invitation to me to let him alone 
that I have never had the courage to trouble him since. I thought his 
treatment very cold at that time. . . . Of course I now see how absurdly 
callow and unreasonable were my views then; but this does not diminish 
the mortification with which I remember the ignominious termination 
of my efforts in that direction; and while I do not retain the least spark 
of feeling against Mr. ——————, I do not feel at all sure but he may 
remember me as an absurd person whom he was obliged to rebuff by si- 
lence. What would you do? I’m sure I do not want to be finical. 


Anyone must see, after reading Taylor’s letters, that the first dash 
in Lanier’s letter stands for “Atlantic,” the other two accordingly 


* Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor, edited by Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace E. 
Scudder. In two volumes. (Boston, 1884). From this Life, however, the letters referred to 
here had been omitted, except Taylor’s letter of March 12, 1877, from which reference to 
the publication of “The Bee,” also rejected by Howells, had been omitted. 

* The letters quoted here all appeared in the July, 1899, number of the Atlantic (LXXXIV, 
131, 133, 134). The Atlantic text appears in the collected Letters of Sidney Lanier (New 
York, 1899) with the punctuation as reproduced here. Additional letters from Taylor to 
Lanier which appear in this volume contain references neither to Howells nor to the Atlantic. 
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for “Howells.” Dashes substituted for words in other letters from 
Taylor are as little misleading. One naturally reads Taylor’s letter of 
March 12, 1877, thus: “I got your second letter about “The Bee’ just 
in time, for I had meant to send it to[ Howells] that very morning. 
What you said made me pause for a few days; but I have at last 
decided to send it none the less”; and his letter of April 15, 1877, 
thus: “[ Howells] returned “The Bee’ along with my ‘Assyrian Night 
Song,’ having no mind for either. But for this fact, I should regret 
having sent yours. I have several times resolved never to send him 
another poem; but now I wholly resolve. He has personal whim 
in place of clear critical judgment.” If proof of the correctness of 
these readings is necessary, a reference to the original manuscripts 
of the Taylor letters in the Cornell University Library dispels all 
doubt.° The Aélantic had, while Howells was still alive, published 
the story of Howells’s rejection of “Corn” and Taylor’s indictment 
of him as a man of whim, lacking in clear critical judgment, for all 
to read. 

The Adlantic, during Lanier’s lifetime and under the editorship 
of Howells,® had carried no review of Lanier’s Poems (1877), or 
his Science of English Verse (1880), and no notice of his death 
(1881). But recognition of Lanier by the Adantic had come in 
1894 when the July and August numbers of the magazine carried 
the letters of Lanier to Gibson Peacock, ably edited by William 
Roscoe Thayer. In the August, 1898, number was published an un- 
finished essay by Lanier, “The Proper Basis of English Culture,” an 
essay of little intrinsic merit that is chiefly interesting for the transla- 
tion by Lanier which it contains of the Anglo-Saxon poem, “The 
Battle of Maldon.”* Scudder and Page, who published the Lanier 
material, were, unlike their predecessors, Howells and Aldrich,* 

“Information to this effect has been furnished by Mr. E. R. B. Willis, Assistant Li- 
brarian, who has most courteously answered inquiries made by me concerning these let- 
ters. The Lanier letters in the Taylor collection at Cornell are not holograph manuscripts 
but careful copies, Mrs. Taylor and Mrs. Lanier having exchanged the original letters of 
Taylor and Lanier shortly after the death of the latter. There is, however, no copy of 
Lanier’s letter of February 25, 1877, in the collection. 

* Howells’s editorship terminated the year of Lanier’s death. 

"Reprinted in Music and Poetry (New York, 1898) as “The Death of Byrthnoth: A 
Study in Anglo-Saxon Poetry.” 

*For Aldrich’s opinion of Lanier, see a letter to Stedman of November 15, 1900, pub- 


lished in the Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich by Ferris Greenslet (Boston, 1908), p. 214. Sted- 
man’s reply is given in the Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman by Laura Sted- 
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admirers of Lanier. It is quite possible that Page, appreciating the 
curious interest of the episode which is the only recorded contact of 
Lanier with Howells, actually did not mean for the dashes inserted 
in Lanier’s letter to conceal the identity of the other actor in the 
episode. Page must have seen that mention of the Adlantic in Tay- 
lor’s letters of January 27 and February 5 made the dashes in Lanier’s 
letter of February 25 and in Taylor’s letters of March 12 and April 
15 nothing more than a gesture of courtesy to Howells. In Burton 
Hendrick’s biography of Page we read® that Page had been enthu- 
siastic about the poetry of Lanier from his early student days in 

. Baltimore. He had also heard Lanier play with the Peabody Or- 
chestra, and he may later have met Lanier and heard some of Lanier’s 
Johns Hopkins lectures. His conviction that Lanier was a man 
of genius grew stronger as the years went on. “Don’t be a fool, like 
everyone else,” Hendrick quotes him as saying to a friend, “and 
not see that this is fine poetry.” Page was, moreover, a close friend 
of W. R. Thayer, the friend of the Gibson Peacocks and the editor 
of the Lanier letters published in the Atlantic in 1894. Page as editor 
of the Atlantic very possibly wished to make restitution to Lanier 
for the hurt he had suffered from the treatment of a previous editor 
of the AZlantic. 

Howells’s rejection of “Corn,” the sonnets, and “The Bee,” does 
not prove that Howells was a bad critic; nor of course do his other 
failures to take notice of Lanier, much as one must wonder at them. 
Howells survived Lanier almost forty years, but there is no mention 
of Lanier in any of Howells’s published essays nor in the two vol- 
umes of letters recently published by his daughter. His manner in 
rejecting “Corn” had seemed to Lanier ungracious and even rude. 
Perhaps it was. But Lanier was little experienced in the ways of 
editors, and he was quick to take offense at any slight offered a 
poem as intimately associated as “Corn” was with his life and his 
devotion to his native Georgia. That he had by February, 1877, over- 
come much of his sensitiveness and had quite forgiven Howells the 
coolness that had once caused him so much pain, the difference in 
tone of the letter to Taylor from that to Spencer, published by Mr. 
Kuhl, fully proves. 
man and George M. Gould (New York, 1910). Aldrich thought Lanier a less significant 


poet than Halleck or Taylor. 
* The Training of an American (Boston, 1928), p. 325. 
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ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The editors of American Literature are indebted to Dr. Clarence 
Gohdes, Instructor in English in Duke University, for taking over the 
management of this bibliography and for doing a large part of the work of 
going through the approximately one hundred and fifty periodicals on 
our list. Without his assistance it would have been impossible to continue 
it. (For the list of periodicals covered, see the November, 1929, issue.) 
The editors wish to thank those who have helped compile this list of 
articles. They are: Messrs. Walter Blair (Chicago), Herbert E. Brown 
(Bowdoin), Arthur Christy (Columbia), C. T. Hallenbeck (Columbia), 
George E. Hastings (Arkansas), Robert Kane (Ohio State), Ernest E. 
Leisy (Southern Methodist), Tremaine McDowell (Minnesota). J. H. Nel- 
son (Kansas), T. A. Zunder (Hunter), and the following graduate stu- 
dents at Duke University: Miss Annie E. Barcus and Messrs. Ewing An- 
derson, William Braswell, David K. Jackson, Hampton M. Jarrell, and 
Carl Stroven. 

The editors of American Literature wish to warn readers against re- 
garding this list of articles as complete, even for the periodicals it is in- 
tended to cover. In the nature of things it cannot make any pretension 
to finality. The bibliography is given for what value it may have to 
teachers and investigators. 

J. B. H. 
I. 1607-1800 


[Apams, JoHn] Haraszti, Z. “John Adams on Condorcet: His Comments 
on “The Outline of the Progress of the Human Mind’ Now First Pub- 
lished.” More Books: The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, V, 
473-499 (December, 1930). 

[ Brown, C. B.] Prescott, F.C. “Wieland and Frankenstein.” American 
Literature, Il, 172-173 (May, 1930). 

Wieland may have influenced Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein. 

[Dicxinson, Jonn] Brunhouse, R. L. “The Effect of the Townshend Acts 
in Pennsylvania.” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
LIV, 355-373 (October, 1930). 

A study of the economic and political disturbances in America 
that prompted John Dickinson to write his Letters from a Farmer in 
Pennsylvania. 
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[FranKuin, BenyaMin] Bloore, S. “Samuel Keimer: A Footnote to the 
Life of Franklin.” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
LIV, 255-287 (July, 1930). 

Fay, B. “Les Débuts de Franklin en France.” Revue de Paris for Feb- 
ruary I, 1931 (pp. 577-605). 

Riddell, W. R. R. “Benjamin Franklin and Colonial Money.” Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, LIV, 52-64 (January, 1930). 

[Freneau, Beatty, J. M. “Churchill and Freneau.” American 
Literature, Il, 121-130 (May, 1930). 

The influence of Charles Churchill upon Freneau’s satires. 
Benson, A. “The Misconception in Philip Freneau’s ‘Scandinavian War 
« Song.’” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXVIII, 111-116 

(January, 1929). 

[Jerrerson, THomas] Chinard, G. “Jefferson and the Physiocrats.” Uni- 
versity of California Chronicle, XXXIII, 18-31 (January, 1931). 

Jefferson’s practical idealism is not exclusively American, and ex- 

isted almost to the same degree in the French Physiocrats and philos- 
ophers. 

[Maruer, Increase] Murdock, K. B. “Increase Mather’s Experiences as 
Colonial Agent.” Colonial Society of Massachusetts Transactions for 
April, 1929 (pp. 200-204). 

[Orts, James] Mullett, C.F. “Some Political Writings of James Otis, Col- 
lected With an Introduction by C. F. Mullett.” University of Mis- 
souri Studies, IV, 259-432 (July and October, 1929). 

[Paine, THomas] Hogue, C. “The Authorship and Date of “The Ameri- 
can Patriot’s Prayer.’” American Literature, Il, 168-172 (May, 1930). 

The “Prayer” appeared as early as 1760. Hence it could not have 

been written by Paine. 

Smith, F. “The Authorship of ‘An Occasional Letter on the Female 
Sex.’” American Literature, I, 277-280 (November, 1930). 

Thomas Paine was not the author. 

[Winturop, Jonn] Gray S. “The Political Thought of John Win- 
throp.” New England Quarterly, III, 681-705 (October, 1930). 

Johnson, E. A. J. “Economic Ideas of John Winthrop.” New England 
Quarterly, Ill, 235-250 (April, 1930). 

[Wueatiey, Pruius}] Matthews, A. “The Writings of Phillis Wheat- 
ley.” Notes and Queries, CLIX, 30-31 (July 12, 1930). 

[Miscettangzous] Blake, N. M. “A Dialogue Between Arnold and Lord 
Cornwallis.” The Archive (Duke U.), XLIV, 17-20 (December, 


1930). 
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An eighteenth century poem printed from a manuscript notebook 
formerly owned by William Mahone, of Virginia. 

Counsell, E. M. “Latin Verses presented by Students of William and 
Mary College to the Governor of Virginia, 1771, 1772, 1773 and 1774.” 
William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, second 
series, X, 269-274 (July, 1930). 

Fisher, J. “The Journal of Esther Burr.” New England Quarterly, Ill, 
297-315 (April, 1930). 

An interesting journal by Esther Burr (1732-1758), a daughter of 
Jonathan Edwards and the wife of Aaron Burr, president of New 
Jersey College. 

Gohdes, C. “Aspects of Idealism in Early New England.” Philosophical 
Review, XXXIX, 537-555 (November, 1930). 

Deals chiefly with the early New England reaction to the writings 
of the Cambridge Platonists. 

Hart, A. B. “A Study of Washington Biography.” Publishers’ Weekly, 
CXIX, 820-822 (February 19, 1931). 

Johnston, W. “The Early Theatre in the Spanish Borderlands.” Méid- 
America, XIII, 121-131 (October, 1930). 

King, M. I. “John Bradford and the Institution of Printing in Ken- 
tucky.” Letters, IV, 26-29 (November, 1930). 

Kittredge, G. L. “Verses of Adam Winthrop.” Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts Transactions for April, 1929 (pp. 187-194). 

Miner, L. “The Affair of the ‘Mercury’ in Prose and Verse.” American 
Literature, Il, 421-430 (January, 1931). 

The “Mercury” was an English frigate which violated a law passed 
by the General Court of Massachusetts in 1785 “prohibiting exporta- 
tion of goods by way of the ports of that state in British vessels, pro- 
viding the governors of various parts of the British dominions did not 
reverse their orders forbidding trade in American ships.” 

Seybolt, R. F. “Schoolmasters of Colonial Boston.” Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts Transactions for April, 1929 (pp. 130-156). 

Spaulding, E. W. “The Connecticut Courant, a Representative News- 
paper in the Eighteenth Century.” New England Quarterly, Ill, 443- 
463 (July, 1930). 

York, D. “Shakespeare’s New England.” American Mercury, XXII, 
63-70 (January, 1931). 

In “gentry and groundlings, in speech, manners and customs, Eliz- 
abeth’s England lived on north of Boston.” 
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II. 1800-1870 
[Bryant, W. C.] McDowell, T. “William Cullen Bryant and Yale.” 
New England Quarterly, Ill, 706-716 (October, 1930). 

Aspects of Bryant’s life between 1811 and 1814. 

[Cuannine, W. E.] Spiller, R. E. “A Case for W. E. Channing.” New 
England Quarterly, Ill, 55-81 (January, 1930). 

A plea for a more general recognition of Dr. Channing’s impor- 
tance as an author. 

[Coorsr, J. F.] Gibb, M. M. “Leon Gozlan et Fenimore Cooper.” Re- 
vue de Littérature Comparée, X, 485 (July-September, 1930). 

Gozlan’s articles in the Gazette des Enfants in 1837 lament the pov- 
erty of Cooper’s materials. “L’homme rouge n’ a pas a attendre jusqu’ 
aux epoques lointaines pour chanter les malheurs de sa race dechue.” 

Jones, V.L. “Gustave Aimard.” Southwest Review, XV, 452-468 (Sum- 
mer, 1930). 

Discussion of his works imitative of Fenimore Cooper. 

McDowell, T. “James Fenimore Cooper as Self-Critic.” Studies in 
Philology, XXVII, 508-516 (July, 1930). 

McDowell, T. “The Identity of Harvey Birch.” American Literature, 
II, 111-120 (May, 1930). 

[Emerson, R. W.] Adams, J. T. “Emerson Re-read.” Atlantic Monthly, 
CXLVI, 484-492 (October, 1930). 

Emerson cannot escape responsibility for being one of the influ- 
ences which has helped to bring about America’s refusal to criticize, 
analyze, and ponder. 

Garrod, H. W. “Emerson.” New England Quarterly, Il, 3-24 (Jan- 
uary, 1930). 
A criticism of Emerson’s prose, his poetry, and his philosophy. 
Hoeltje, H. H. “Emerson in Minnesota.” Minnesota History, Il, 145- 
159 (June, 1930). 

Details of Emerson’s brief excursion into Minnesota as a lecturer 

and of his reception in the Middle West. 
Hoeltje, H. H. “Emerson’s Venture in Western Land.” American Lit- 
erature, Il, 438-440 (January, 1931). 
Deals with Emerson’s unprofitable investment in Wisconsin land. 
Hotson, C. “Emerson and the Swedenborgians.” Studies in Philology, 
XXVII, 517-545 (July, 1930). 
McDowell, T. “A Freshman Poem by Emerson.” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, XLV, 326-329 (March, 1930). 

A song written in 1818 for a supper of the freshman class at Har- 

vard, and printed from the commonplace book of Josiah P. Quincy. 
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Winterich, J. T. “Romantic Stories of Books, Second Series: Emerson’s 
Essays.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXVIII, 271-275 (July 19, 1930). 

[GreeLey, Horace] Croffut, W. A. “Horace Greeley Knows His Busi- 
ness.” Atlantic Monthly, CXLV, 228-239 (February, 1930). 

Personal habits and literary methods of Greeley as observed by a 
contemporary on the Tribune staff. 

[Invinc, Wastincton] Goggio, E. “Washington Irving and Italy.” 
Romanic Review, XXI1, 26-33 (January-March, 1930). 

Irving’s Italian journey interested him in Italian culture and 
civilization, and furnished him material for some of the stories in 
Tales of a Traveller. 

Pochmann, H. A. “Irving’s German Sources in The Sketch Book.” 
Studies in Philology, XXVII, 477-507 (July, 1930). 

Pochmann, H. A. “Irving’s German Tour and Its Influence on His 
Tales.” Publications of the Modern Language Association, XLV, 
1150-1187 (December, 1930). 

Williams, S. T. “The First Version of the Writings of Washington 
Irving in Spanish.” Modern Philology, XXVIII, 185-201 (November, 
1930). 

The first appearance of Irving’s writings in Spanish in Tareas de 
un solitario (1829) exhibits the easy identification of Irving’s Ameri- 
can legends with those of Spain. 

Williams, S. T. “Washington Irving and Fernan Caballero.” Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, XXIX, 352-366 (July, 1930). 

It is probable that some of Irving’s popularity in Spain was due 
to his sympathy with the Spanish literary form of the “articulo des 
costumbres.” 

Yarborough, M. C. “Rambles with Washington Irving: Quotations 
from an Unpublished Autobiography of William C. Preston.” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, XXX, 423-439 (October, 1930). 

[Lrvcotn, ApraHaM] Warren, L. A. “Lincoln’s Pioneer Father.” New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, LXXXIV, 389-400 
(October, 1930). 

{LoncreLtow, H. W.] Haight, G.S. “Longfellow and Mrs. Sigourney.” 
New England Quarterly, Ill, 532-537 (July, 1930). 

Hatfield, J. T. “Longfellow’s ‘Lapland Song.’” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, XLV, 1188-1192 (December, 1930). 

Study of the “Lapland Song” in “My Lost Youth,” and reproduc- 
tion of the original manuscript of the poem. 

[Lowext, J. R.] Clark, H. H. “Lowell—Humanitarian, Nationalist, or 
Humanist?” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 411-441 (July, 1930). 
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Warren, A. “Lowell on Thoreau.” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 442- 
462 (July, 1930). 
{[Metvitte, Herman] Damon, S. F. “Why Ishmael Went to Sea.” 
American Literature, Il, 281-283 (November, 1930). 
Reasons for Melville’s dissatisfaction which caused him to go to sea. 
Forsythe, R. S. “Mr. Lewis Mumford and Melville’s Pierre.” Ameri- 
can Literature, Il, 286-289 (November, 1930). 

“Discrepancies between the synopsis of Pierre which Mr. Mum- 
ford gives in his book and the novel itself as Melville wrote it.” 
Hunt, L. “Herman Melville as a Naval Historian.” Harvard Grad- 

uates’ Magazine, XXXIX, 22-30 (September, 1930). 

A criticism of White Jacket which holds “that it was partly by 
Melville’s efforts that our old navy advanced, in the employment of 
humanity as a foundation for discipline, far beyond the period of 
which he wrote.” 

Ritchie, M. C. “Herman Melville.” Queen’s Quarterly, XXXVII, 36- 
61 (Winter, 1930). 

Watson, E. L. G. “Melville’s Pierre.” New England Quarterly, Ill, 
195-234 (April, 1930). 

The author finds Pierre “all symbolism” with “no realism at all,” 
and the reader “is again and again astonished at the suggestiveness 
and perfection” of Melville’s symbols. The book was “the center of 
Melville’s being.” 

[Por, E. A.] Anonymous. A note on David Poe (the poet’s father) as 
actor. Publishers’ Weekly, CXVII, 3041-3042 (June 21, 1930). 

Campbell, K. “A Bit of Chiversian Mystification.” University of Texas 
Studies in English, No. X, 152-154 (July 8, 1930). 

Evidence to show that the poem “The Departed,” published in the 
Broadway Journal of July 12, 1845, over the signature “L,” and at- 
tributed by Thomas Holley Chivers to his friend Poe, is really the 
work of Chivers. 

Campbell, K. “Poe’s Knowledge of the Bible.” Studies in Philology, 
XXVII, 546-551 (July, 1930). 

Chiefly concerned with a criticism of Biblical Allusions in Poe, by 
W. M. Forrest. 

Cherry, F. N. “The Source of Poe’s “Three Sundays in a Week.’” 
American Literature, Ul, 232-235 (November, 1930). 

Poe probably found his “immediate source” in an article entitled 
“Three Thursdays in One Week,” which appeared in The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger for October 29, 1841. 
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Clough, W. O. “The Use of Color Words by Edgar Allan Poe.” Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Association, XLV, 598-613 (June, 
1930). 

Daughrity, K. L. “Notes: Poe and Blackwood’s.” American Literature, 
II, 289-292 (November, 1930). 

Notes indicating “more accurately than has yet been shown Poe’s 
use of Blackwood’s as a source for his own material.” 

De Ternant, A. “Edgar Allan Poe and Alexandre Dumas.” Notes and 
Queries, CLVII, 456 (December 28, 1929). 

Fontainas, A. “Ce Qu’ Ont Pensé d’Edgar Allan Poe Ses Contemporains.” 
Mercure de France, CCXXV, 312-324 (January 15, 1931). 

Fontainas, A. “Un Temoignage sur Edgar Poe.” Figaro for June 21, 
1930. 
Part of the article listed immediately above. 

Garnett, R. S. “The Mystery of Edgar Allan Poe.” Blackwood’s Mag- 

azine, CCXXVII, 235-298 (February, 1930). 

The article records the publication in the “Times Literary Supple- 
ment of 21st. November last” of a letter from Mr. W. Roberts con- 
taining a translation of part of a manuscript written by Alexandre 
Dumas and now owned by Mr. Gabriel Wells of New York. The 
part of the manuscript translated, an incomplete preface to an un- 
known work, asserts that Poe visited Dumas in Paris “about 1832.” 

Hungerford, E. “Poe and Phrenology.” American Literature, Il, 209- 
231 (November, 1930). 

Jones, J. J. “Poe’s ‘Nicéan Barks.’” American Literature, Il, 433-438 
(January, 1931). 

Poe may have derived his “Nicéan Barks” from Catullus. 

King, L. “Notes on Poe’s Sources.” University of Texas Studies in 
English, No. X, 128-134 (July, 1930). 

Rhea, R. L. “Some Observations on Poe’s Origins.” University of 
Texas Studies in English, No. X, 135-146 (July, 1930). 

Sparks, A. “Edgar Allan Poe: Bibliography.” Notes and Queries, 
CLIX, 465 (December 27, 1930). 

List of a few works to be consulted for a bibliography of Poe. 

Stovall, F. “An Interpretation of Poe’s ‘Al Aaraaf’” University of 
Texas Studies in English, No. IX, 106-133 (July, 1929). 

Stovall, F. “Poe’s Debt to Coleridge.” University of Texas Studies in 
English, No. X, 70-127 (July, 1930). 

Turner, H. A. “A Note on Poe’s ‘Julius Rodman.’” University of Texas 
Studies in English, No. X, 147-157 (July, 1930). 
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Evidence is adduced to prove that Poe in Julius Rodman drew 
on Irving’s The Adventures of Captain Bonneville not only for the 
details of the story but also at various points for the very language he 
used. 

Werner, W. L. “Poe’s Theories and Practice in Poetic Technique.” 
American Literature, Il, 157-165 (May, 1930). 

Williams, V. “The Detective in Fiction.” Fortnightly Review, 
CXXVIII, 380-392 (September, 1930). 

Touching upon Poe. 

[Simms, W. G.] Whaley, G. W. “A Note on Simms’s Novels.” Ameri- 
can Literature, Il, 173-174 (May, 1930). 
The literary quotations used by Simms in a number of his novels 
are classified. 
[THoreav, H. D.] Adams, R. “A Bibliographical Note on Walden.” 
American Literature, Tl, 166-168 (May, 1930). 
There were two impressions of Walden between 1854 and 1864. 
Cestre, C. “Thoreau et la Dialectique.” Revue Anglo-Américaine, VU, 
215-230 (February, 1930). 
Fletcher, F. “Henry D. Thoreau, Oriental.” Open Court, XLIV, 510- 
512 (August, 1930). 
Warren, A. “Lowell, on Thoreau.” Studies in Philology, XXVII, 442- 
462 (July, 1930). 
[Wuirman, Watt] Blodgett, H. “Whitman and Buchanan.” Ameri- 
can Literature, Il, 131-140 (May, 1930). 

Robert Buchanan “recognized Whitman’s genius early and fought 
lustily for his recognition.” 

Boatwright, M. C. “Whitman and Hegel.” University of Texas Studies 
in English, No. IX, 134-150 (July, 1929). 

Cestre, C. “Walt Whitman, L’Inadapté.” Revue Anglo-Américaine for 
June, 1930 (pp. 385-409). 

Cestre, C. “Walt Whitman, Le Mystique, Le Lyrique.” Revue Anglo- 
Américaine for August, 1930 (pp. 482-505). 

Cestre, C. “Walt Whitman, Le Poéte.” Revue Anglo-Américaine for 
October, 1930 (pp. 19-42). 

Howard, La. “Walt Whitman and the American Language.” Ameri- 
can Speech, V, 441-451 (August, 1930). 

Hungerford, E. “Walt Whitman and His Chart of Bumps.” American 
Literature, Il, 350-384 (January, 1931). 

Whitman’s knowledge of, and interest in, phrenology. 

Monroe, W. S. “Recent Walt Whitman Literature in America.” Revue 
Anglo-Américaine for December, 1930 (pp. 138-141). 
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Ross, E. C. “Whitman’s Verse.” Modern Language Notes, XLV, 363- 
364 (June, 1930). 

[Wurrrier, J. G.] Shepard, G. F. “Letters of Lucy Larcom to the Whit- 
tiers.” New England Quarterly, Il, 501-518 (July, 1930). 

Written at intervals between 1855 and 1892. 

[MiscetLangous] Benson, A. B. “Henry Wheaton’s Writings on Scan- 
dinavia.” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXIX, 546- 
561 (October, 1930). 

A century ago our first regular diplomatic agent to Denmark at- 
tempted to make the achievements of Northmen in literature better 
known to the non-Scandinavian world. 

Braswell, W. “An Unpublished California Letter of Joseph Glover Bald- 
win.” American Literature, Il, 292-294 (November, 1930). 

The letter is dated from San Francisco, January 27, 1855, and con- 
tains biographical data. 

Damon, S. F. “Some American References to Blake before 1863.” Mod- 
ern Language Notes, XLV, 365-368 (June, 1930). 

Geiser, S. W. “Audubon in Texas.” Southwest Review, XVI, 109-136 
(Autumn, 1930). 

Hicks, G. “Letters to William Francis Channing.” American Literature, 
II, 294-298 (November, 1930). 

Letters from Fredrika Bremer (1850), Louis Kossuth (1852), R. 
W. Emerson (1853), Theodore Parker (1858), W. L. Garrison (1863), 
Walt Whitman (1868), and J. G. Whittier (1871). 

Holliday, C. “Stephen Collins Foster.” Overland Monthly, LXXXVIII, 
199 (July, 1930). 

Jackson, J. “A Bibliography of the Works of George Lippard.” Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LIV, 131-154 (April, 
1930). 

A brief biographical sketch of George Lippard (1822-1854), with 
an “attempt to enumerate his published books.” A prodigious writer 
of historical romances. 

Mabbott, T. O. “Arcturus and Keats: An Early American Publication 
of Keats’s ‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” American Literature, Il, 
430-432 (January, 1931). 

Arcturus, a New York magazine, printed the poem in its issue 
for January, 1842. 

Mabbott, T. O. “Collation of a Book by T. H. Chivers.” Notes and 
Queries, CLIX, 257 (October 11, 1930). 

Mabbott, T. O. “Richard Penn’s Smith’s Tragedy of Caius Marius.” 
American Literature, Ul, 141-156 (May, 1930). 
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The text of the last scene of the play is printed, with an intro- 
duction. 
Magyar, F. “The History of the Early Milwaukee German Theatre.” 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, XIII, 375-386 (June, 1930). 
Mann, D. L. “The First Booksellers’ Convention in America.” Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, CXVII, 2509-2513 (May, 17, 1930). 
“The first Booksellers’ Convention was a Book Fair, and it was 
held in New York in 1802.” Suggested by Matthew Carey. 
Seitz, D. C. “A Prince of Best Sellers.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXIX, 
940 (February 21, 1931). 
A note on the Reverend J. H. Ingraham, of whose story The 
Prince of the House of David between four and five million copies 
. are said to have been sold. 
Schultz, E. “James Hall in Vandalia.” Illinois State Historical Society 
Journal, XXIII, 92-112 (April, 1930). 
Stearns, B. “New England Magazines for Ladies, 1830-1860.” New 
England Quarterly, Ill, 627-656 (October, 1930). 
Zimmerman, L. M. “An Unpublished Letter of Lydia Maria Child.” 
Yale University Library Gazette, V, 15-16 (July, 1930). 


III. 1870-1900 

[Dickinson, Emiry] Bennett, M. A. “A Note on Josephine Pollitt’s 
Emily Dickinson: The Human Background of Her Poetry.” Ameri- 
can Literature, Il, 283-286 (November, 1930). 

“Some discrepancies between the biography and its sources.” 

Untermeyer, L. “Emily Dickinson.” Saturday Review of Literature, 
VI, 1169-1171 (July 5, 1930). 

[ Harris, J. C.] Cousins, P. “The Debt of Joel Chandler Harris to Joseph 
Addison Turner.” The Chimes, XLII, 3-10 (March, 1930). 

Winterich, J. T. “Romantic Stories of Books, XVI, Uncle Remus.” 
Publishers’ Weekly, CXVIII, 2279-2283 (November 5, 1930). 

[Harre, Bret] Winterich, J. T. “Romantic Stories of Books, Second 
Series: The Luck of Roaring Camp.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXVII, 
2639-2643 (May 24, 1930). 

[Howetts, W. D.] Grattan, C. H. “Howells: Ten Years After.” 
American Mercury, XX, 42-50 (May, 1930). 

[James, Henry] McGill, V. J. “Henry James: Master Detective.” Book- 
man, LXXII, 251-257 (November, 1930). 

Walbrook, H. M. “The Novels of Henry James.” Fortnightly Review, 
CXXVII, 680-691 (May, 1930). 
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[Lanzer, Swney] Hubbell, J. B. “A Commencement Address by Sid- 
ney Lanier.” American Literature, Il, 385-404 (January, 1931). 

The address, delivered on June 30, 1869, is reproduced from the 
catalogue of Furlow Masonic Female College, Americus, Georgia. It 
throws “light upon Lanier’s thinking in regard to Reconstruction, 
farming, and woman suffrage,” and contains remarks on art and 
Southern literature. 

Kuhl, E. P. “Sidney Lanier and Edward Spencer.” Studies in Philology, 

XXVII, 462-476 (July, 1930). 

Several of Lanier’s letters to Spencer are included. 

Lanier, S. “What I Know About Flowers.” Southern Churchman, 
XCIV, 11 (February 23, 1929). 

“A Sunday School address, written by Sidney Lanier for Master 
McKay, May 1, 1873.” 

[Mark Twain] Clemens, C. “Recollections of Mark Twain.” North 
American Review, CCXXX, 522-529, 654-659; CCXXXI, 50-57 (No- 
vember, December, 1930; and January, 1931). 

I. Childhood Memories; II. Love Letters of the Humorist; 
III. Last Years of the Humorist. These articles are based upon 
family anecdotes and correspondence. Particularly interesting are the 
letters from Clemens to his wife. 

Lorch, F. W. “A Mark Twain Letter.” Jowa Journal of History and 
Politics, XXVIII, 268-276 (April, 1930). 

Mabbott, T. O. “Mark Twain’s Artillery: A Mark Twain Legend.” 
Missouri Historical Review, XXV, 23-29 (October, 1930) 

A “curious article about Mark Twain” which “originally appeared 
in the Carson City Appeal early in 1880,” with notes by Professor 
Mabbott. 

[Mitter, Joaquin] Peterson, M. S. “Joaquin Miller: An Introductory 
Sketch.” Revue Anglo-Américaine for December, 1930 (pp. 114-122). 

[MiscetLangous] Fatout, P. “An Enchanted Titan.” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XXX, 51-59 (January, 1931). 

An effort to revive interest in Fitz-James O’Brien. 

Pound, L. “Biographical Accuracy and ‘H. H.’” American Literature, 
II, 418-421 (January, 1931). 

Inaccuracies in the biography of Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Sanders, J. B. “John Fiske.” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XVII, 264-278 (September, 1930). 

Stephens, I. K. “Edmund Montgomery.” Southwest Review, XVI, 
200-235 (Winter, 1931). 
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Rehabilitates an American philosopher of submerged reputation. 
Wasson, J. “The Southwest in 1880.” New Mexico Historical Review, 
V, 263-287 (July, 1930). 

A reprint from an article by Jos. Wasson in The San Francisco 
Stock Report for January 15, 1881, found pasted in a notebook of 
the late Captain John G. Bourke. 

White, W. A. “A Reader in the Eighties and Nineties.” Bookman, 
LXXII, 229-235 (November, 1930). 


IV. 1900-1931 

[ArHerton, GertrupE| Maurice, A. B. “Gertrude Atherton.” Bookman, 
LXXII, 62-64 (September, 1930). 

~The history of Mrs. Atherton’s books. 

[Brerce, Amsrose] Monaghan, F. “Ambrose Bierce and the Author- 
ship of The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter.” American Lit- 
erature, II, 337-349 (January, 1931). 

The Monk and the Hangman’s Daughter is a translation or para- 
phrase from the German of Richard Voss with a few deletions. Ap- 
proximately seventy lines have been added either by Bierce or de 
Castro. 

[Bourne, RanpotpH] Mumford, L. “The Image of Randolph Bourne.” 
New Republic, LXIV, 151-152 (September 24, 1930). 

[Carman, Briss] Roberts, C.G. D. “More Reminiscences of Bliss Car- 
man.” Dalhousie Review, X, 2-9 (April, 1930). 

Cabell, J. B. “About One and Another: A Note as to Joseph Herges- 
heimer.” Books in the New York Herald Tribune, VI, 1, 6 (June 
15, 1930). 

Cabell, J. B. “A Note as to Sinclair Lewis.” American Mercury, XX, 
394-397 (August, 1930). 

[CoorsrirH, Ina] Stevenson, L. “The Mind of Ina Coolbrith.” Over- 
land Monthly, LXXXVIII, 150 (May, 1930). 

[Extor, T. S.] Collin, W. E. “T. S. Eliot.” Sewanee Review, XXXIX, 
13-24 (January-March, 1931). 

[Gartanp, Hamu] Mott, F. L. “Exponents of the Pioneers.” 
Palimpsest, XI, 61-66 (February, 1930). 

Discussion of Hamlin Garland and Herbert Quick. 

[GrasreLt, Susan] Crawford, B. J. “Susan Glaspell.” Palimpsest, XI, 
517-521 (December, 1930). 

[HercesHEmmerR, JosepH] Cabell, J. B. “About One and Another: A 
Note as to Joseph Hergesheimer.” Books in the New York Herald 
Tribune, V1, 1, 6 (June 15, 1930). 
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Glasgow, Ellen. “The Biography of Manuel.” Saturday Review of Lit- 

erature, V1, 1108-1110 (June 7, 1930). 
Criticism of James Branch Cabell. 

[Houcn, Emerson] Grahame, P. “A Novelist of the Unsung.” 
Palimpsest, XI, 67-77 (February, 1930). 

[Jounston, Mary] Johnson, Merle. “American First Editions: Mary 
Johnston 1870—” Publishers’ Weekly, CXVIII, 276-277 (July 19, 
1930). 

[Lewis, Srvctarr] Anonymous. “Sinclair Lewis.” Saturday Review of 
Literature, VII, 357 (November 22, 1930). 

Cabell, J. B. “A Note as to Sinclair Lewis.” American Mercury, XX, 
394-397 (August, 1930). 

Russell, F. T. “The Growing Up of Sinclair Lewis.” University of 
California Chronicle, XXXII, 319-324 (July, 1930). 

Sherwood, R. E. “Is the Nobel Prize an Insult?” Scribner's Magazine. 
LXXXIX, 11-12 (January, 1931). 

[Masters, E. L.] Altrocchi, R. “Edgar Lee Masters and Joinville.” 
Modern Language Notes, XLV, 360-362 (June, 1930). 

The source of Masters’s “Friar Yves.” 

Wisewell, C. E. “Marivaux and E. L. Masters.” Revue de Littérature 
Comparée, X, 298-303 (April-June, 1930). 

The resemblance between the Chemin de la Fortune and Spoon 
River Anthology seems obvious. 

[Reese, L. W.] Harriss, R. P. “April Weather: The Poetry of Lizette 
Woodworth Reese.” South Atlantic Quarterly, XXTX, 200-207 (April, 
1930). 

[Rosrnson, E. A.] Beebe, L. “Dignified Faun: A Portrait of E. A. R.” 
Outlook and Independent, CLV, 647-650; 677 (August 27, 1930). 

Concerned with Robinson the man rather than the poet. 

[Sanpsurc, Cart] Nash, J. V. “Carl Sandburg: An American Homer.” 
Open Court, XLIV, 633-639 (October, 1930). 

Rosenfeld, P. “Carl Sandburg and Photography.” New Republic, 
LXI, 251-252 (January 22, 1930). 

[Szecer, Aran] Anonymous. “Unknown, His Grave.” Literary Digest, 
CVIII, 16 (January 31, 1931). 

Brief account of the death of Alan Seeger and the fruitless search 
for his grave. From the Macon, Georgia, Telegraph. 

[SHerman, Sruart P.] Warren, A. “Humanist Into Journalist.” 
Sewanee Review, XXXVIII, 357-365 (July-September, 1930). 

[Woopserry, G. E.] Thwing, C. F. “George Edward Woodberry.” 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, XXXVIII, 433-443 (June, 1930). 
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[New Humanism] Anonymous. “The Embattled Humanists.” New 
Republic, LXI, 315 (February 12, 1930). 

A brief editorial summary of the origin, nature, and present as- 
pects of the conflict. 

Cabell, J. B. “Dizain of the Doomed.” Books in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, V1, 1, 6 (April 27, 1930). 

Collins, S. “The End of the Anti-Humanist Myth.” Bookman, LXXIl, 
145-164; 209-228 (October, 1930). 

Davis, J. L. “A Survey of the Humanist Controversy.” Letters, IV, 
6-15 (November, 1930). 

Hazlitt, H. “Standards (Loud Cheers).” Nation, CXXXI, 613-614 
(December 3, 1930). 

~ An attempt to define “standards” after Matthew Arnold. 

Keith, L. J. “One Humanist to Another.” Sewanee Review, XXXVIII, 
441-463 (October-December, 1930). 

Saltpeter, H. “Irving Babbitt: Calvinist.” Outlook and Independent, 
CLV, 421-424; 439 (July 16, 1930). 

Wilson, E. “Sophocles, Babbitt and Freud.” New Republic, LXV, 68- 
70 (December 3, 1930). 

Edmund Wilson replies to Seward Collins, who took him “to 
task in the October number of The Bookman.” 

[Miscettangzous] Anonymous. “Best Sellers: 1930.” Publishers’ Weekly, 
CXIX, 406-409 (January 24, 1931). 

Anonymous. “1930 Book Club Selections.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXIX, 
442-444 (January 24, 1931). 

Anonymous. “Ten Thousand Books a Year.” Publishers’ Weekly, 
CXIX, 411-412 (January 24, 1931). 

Statistics of books published in the United States in 1929 and 1930. 

Bird, J. “The Future of Oliver La Farge.” Bookman, LXXII, 11-14 
(September, 1930). 

Burke, K. “A Decade of American Fiction.” Bookman, LXIX, 561- 
568 (August, 1930). 

Appraisal of the work of Thornton Wilder, Ernest Hemingway, 
Elizabeth M. Roberts, Conrad Aiken, E. E. Cummings, and others 
of the 1920's. 

Canby, H. S. “The Promise of American Life. Saturday Review of 
Literature, VIl, 301-303 (November 8, 1930). 

Deals chiefly with contemporary American literature—“a lit- 

erature of discontent.” 


“Elspeth.” “Shall We Accost F. P. A?” Publishers’ Weekly, CXIX, 
289-291 (January 17, 1931). 
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Foerster, N. “The Literary Prophets.” Bookman, LXXII, 35-44 (Sep- 
tember, 1930). 

Deals with the work of Randolph Bourne, Van Wyck Brooks, 
and Lewis Mumford. 

Frederick, J. T. “The Younger School.” Palimpsest, X1, 78-86 (Feb- 
ruary, 1930). 

Discussion of the younger school of Iowa writers. 

Gilpin, E. H. “The Green Pastures.” Nation and Atheneum, XLVII, 
564-565 (August 2, 1930). 

Concerning the play The Green Pastures. 

Hansen, H. “The Year 1930: The Literary Horizon of the Past Year, 
in Retrospect.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXIX, 405-406 (January 29, 
1931). 

Reprinted from the New York World. 

McKendrick, W. S. “William Stearns Davis.” Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, XXXVIII, 457-462 (June, 1930). 

Biography and criticism of a well-known historical novelist. 

Putnam, H. “The Library of Congress.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXIX, 444- 
448 (January 24, 1931). 

A summary of the librarian’s report of December 1, 1930. 


V. LANGUAGE AND FOLK LITERATURE 


Arliss, G. and Vizetelly, F. H. “English As She Is Spoke.” Atlantic 
Monthly, CXLVII, 145-151 (February, 1931). 

Most of the plays today are concerned with characters which 
compel the actors to reproduce the worst faults of the average man. 
Pronunciation of radio announcers in America is more uniform than 
that of those in England. 

Bayer, H. G. “French Names in Our Geography.” Romanic Review, 
XXI, 195-203 (July-September, 1930). 

Bradbrooke, W. “California as an English Place-Name.” Notes and 
Queries, CLX, 14 (January 3, 1931). 

Davis, A. K. “On the Collecting and Editing of Ballads.” Ameri- 
can Speech, V, 452-455 (August, 1930). 

Davis, J. B. “The Life and Work of Sequoyah.” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, VIII, 149-180 (June, 1930). 

The article contains the Cherokee alphabet and two specimen 
pages of Cherokee prints. It is accompanied by a bibliography. 
Dondore, D. “Big Talk! The Flyting, the Gabe, and the Frontier 

Boast.” American Speech, V1, 45-55 (October, 1930). 
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Certain aspects of frontier language are connected with the tradi- 
tion of older heroic literature. 
Douthill, S. W. “Play-Parties in Kentucky.” Letters, III, 30-38 (Feb- 
ruary, 1930). 
Several songs used in the “play-parties” are given. 
Holmes, U. T. “A Study in Negro Onomastics.” American Speech, V, 
463-467 (August, 1930). 
Howard, L. “Walt Whitman and the American Language.” Ameri- 
can Speech, V, 441-451 (August, 1930). 
Malone, K. “The Diction of Strange Interlude.” American Speech, 
VI, 19-28 (October, 1930). 
McDowell, T. “Notes on Negro Dialect in the American Novel to 
1821.” American Speech, V, 291-296 (April, 1930). 
Meredith, M. “‘Doctresses,’ ‘Authoresses,’ and Others.” American 
Speech, V, 476-481 (August, 1930). 
Study of words ending in “ess,” etc. 
Meredith, M. “‘Hards’ and ‘Softs’ in American Politics.” American 
Speech, V, 408-413 (June, 1930). 
Party names in the United States during the forties and fifties. 
Morris, R. L. “Wings of God’s Chilluns.” Sewanee Review, XXXIX, 
go-96 (January-March, 1931). 
A review of the Negro ballad revival. 
Nieburg, G. F. “The American Slanguage.” Forum, LXXXIV, 371-376 
(December, 1930). 
Payne, L. W., Jr. “Recent Research in Balladry and Folk om: ” Publica- 
tions of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, VIII, 160-169 (1930). 
Pound, L. “Research in American English.” American Speech, V, 359- 
365 (June, 1930). 
Radin, P. “A Preliminary Sketch of the Zapotec Language.” Language, 
VI, 64-85 (March, 1930). 
Deals with a Mexican dialect. 
Rawlings, M. K. “Cracker Chidlings.” Scribner's Magazine, LXXXIX, 
127-134 (February, 1931). 
Seven humorous anecdotes told by the folk of interior Florida at 
the expense of the “crackers” from Georgia. 
Simley, A. “A Study of Norwegian Dialect in Minnesota.” American 
Speech, V, 469-474 (August, 1930). 
Trager, G. L. “The Pronunciation of ‘Short A’ in American Standard 
Speech.” American Speech, V, 396-400 (June, 1930). 
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Yaufer, D. W. “Schoonerisms.” American Speech, V, 387-395 (June, 


1930). 
Speech peculiarities of North-Atlantic fishermen. 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Blair, W. “Burlesques in Nineteenth-Century American Humor.” Amer- 
ican Literature, Il, 236-247 (November, 1930). 
Boie, M. “The Myth About the Middle West.” Spectator, CKLV, 9-10 
(July 5, 1930). 
Calverton, V. F. “The Puritan Myth.” Scribner’s Magazine, LXXXIX, 
251-257 (March, 1931). 
“A challenge to the theory that the Puritans are responsible for 
the inferiority of our literature and culture.” 
Cameron, M. M. “Play-Acting in Canada during the French Régime.” 
Canadian Historical Review, X1, 9-19 (March, 1930). 
Carpenter, F. I. “The Vogue of Ossian in America: A Study in Taste.” 
American Literature, Il, 405-417 (January, 1931). 
Censorship “The Censorship Forum.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXVII, 2734- 
2737 (May 31, 1930). 
Brief articles by Morris L. Ernst, Mary W. Dennett, John S. Sum- 
ner, and H. V. Kaltenborn. 
DeVoto, B. “Literary Censorship in Cambridge.” Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, XXXIX, 30-42 (September, 1930). 
Eaton, W. P. “The Cambridge School of the Drama.” Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine, XXXIX, 16-22 (September, 1930). 
Description of a newly formed school for the drama at Harvard. 
Eayrs, H. S. “Discovering Canada in Literature.” Publishers’ Weekly, 
CXVII, 2990-2992 (June 21, 1930). 
Eskew, G. L. “The Steamboat in Literature.” New York Herald 
Tribune for March 23, 1930. 
Firkins,O. W. “Undepicted America.” Yale Review, XX, 140-150 (Au- 
tumn, 1930). 
The vanished era of America was not depicted because the New 
England group of writers looked to Europe. 
Flournoy, M. H. “Art in the Early South.” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XXXIX, 402-418 (October, 1930). 
Forbes, C. “The St. Louis School of Thought.” Missouri Historical Re- 
view, XXV, 83-101 (October, 1930). 
The first instalment of a history. This section deals largely with 
Henry C. Brokmeyer. 
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Frederick, J. T. “The Writer’s lowa.” Palimpsest, X1, 57-60 (February, 
1930). 

Green, M. L. “Stendhal in America.” Revue de Littérature Comparée, 
X, 304-312 (April-June, 1930). 

Hale, E.E. “The Romantic Landscape of the Far West.” Union College 
Bulletin for January, 1930 (pp. 5-17). 

Hand, A. C. “Ibsen’s Reputation in America since his Death in 1906.” 
University of Colorado Studies, XVIII, 69-70 (October, 1930). 

Hanson, H. “These Literary Lobbies.” North American Review, 
CCXXX, 162-168 (August, 1930). 

Hill, E. V. “The Iroquois Indians and Their Lands since 1783.” Quar- 
terly Journal of the New York State Historical Society, X1, 335-353 
(October, 1930). 

Hoeltje, H. H. “Iowa Literary Magazines.” Palimpsest, X1, 87-94 (Feb- 
ruary, 1930). 

Johnson, M. “Additions to American Firsts.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXIX, 
327-329 (January 17, 1931). 

Johnston, W. “Entertainments of the Spanish Explorers.” Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, VIII, 89-93 (March, 1930). 

Songs and plays are mentioned. 

Jones, H. M. “The Future of Southern Culture.” Southwest Review, 
XVI, 141-164 (Winter, 1931). 

Advocates a Young South movement but not a return to agrarian- 
ism. 

Kendall, C. “Support of California Letters.” Overland Monthly, 
LXXXVIII, 335 (November, 1930). 

The late Senator James D. Phelan’s influence on California letters. 

Kindersley, A. F. “Some Haunts of Clio in America.” Contemporary 
Review, CXXXVIII, 621-629 (November, 1930). 

Touching upon early history of Massachusetts, Virginia, and Cal- 
ifornia. 

Lacher, J. H. A. “Francis A. Hoffman of Illinois and Hans Buschbauer 
of Wisconsin.” Wisconsin Magazine of History, XIII, 327-355 (June, 
1930). 

Landrum, G. W. “Sir Walter Scott and his Literary Rivals in the Old 
South.” American Literature, Il, 256-276 (November, 1930). 

An attempt to ascertain what the South knew and thought of Scott, 
and “whether his influence was for good or ill.” 

McWilliams, C. “The writers of California.” Bookman, LXXII, 352-360 
(December, 1930). 

A full list from 1850 to the present. 
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Mead, E.D. “The Meaning of Massachusetts.” New England Quarterly, 
III, 25-54 (January, 1930). 
The definitions are largely supplied by New England authors. 
Miller, C. R. D. “American Notes in the Odes of Labindo.” Romanic 
Review, XXI, 204-208 (July-September, 1930). 

The work of the Italian poet Giovani Fantoni (1755-1807) contains 
many references to Americans and America. 

Nichols, J. P. “Colonial Industries of New Jersey, 1618-1815.” Americana, 
XXIV, 299-342 (July, 1930). 

Nixon, H. C. “De Bow’s Review.” Sewanee Review, XXXIX, 54-61 
(January-March, 1931). 

An interpretative history of this important economic magazine of 
the South. 

Rosenburg, M. V. “One Book Traveler Looks at the South.” Publishers 
Weekly, CXIX, 39-41 (January 3, 1931). 

Sanchez, N. V. “Material for Fiction Writing in Early History of Cal- 
ifornia.” Overland Monthly, LXXXVIII, 109 (April, 1930). 

The mass of original records assembled by Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft offers a rich field for romancers. 

Sargent, N. B. “High School Poets.” North American Review, CCXXX, 
113-120 (July, 1930). 

Stearns, B. “Before Godey’s.” American Literature, Il, 248-255 (Novem- 
ber, 1930). 

American magazines for ladies before 1830. 

Sypherd, W. O. “‘Judith’ in American Literature.” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, XLV, 336-338 (March, 1930). 

Thompson, J. W. “The Origin and Development of the Newspaper.” 
Rice Institute Pamphlet, XVTI, 141-156 (April, 1930). 

Early American newspapers are briefly mentioned. 

Warren, D. “American Books in Havana.” Publishers’ Weekly, CXVIII, 
405-407 (August 2, 1930). 

Wright, B. F., Jr. “American Democracy and the Frontier.” Yale Re- 
view, XX, 349-365 (Winter, 1930). 

“Perhaps the greatest shortcoming of this frontier interpretation of 
our national development is its tendency to isolate the growth of 
American democracy from the general course of Western civilization.” 

Yeigh, F. “Scott, Carlyle, Dickens, and Canada.” Queen's Quarterly, 
XXXVII, 335-347 (Spring, 1930). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Towarp Sranparps: A Study of the Present Critical Movement in Ameri- 
can Letters. By Norman Foerster, Director of the School of Letters, 
University of Iowa. New York: Farrar and Reinhart. [1930]. 


American Critical Essays, XIXth and XXth Centuries. Edited with an 
Introduction by Norman Foerster. The Oxford University Press. 
[World’s Classics Series. 1930]. 


The preface to Toward Standards begins by asserting as unquestioned 
“the complete bankruptcy of the naturalistic movement,” and continues: 
“Naturalism has prided itself upon its humble devotion to science, . . 
forgetting that, whatever science may do for us, it cannot give us stand- 
ards.” As earlier utterances of Professor Foerster’s school have stressed 
the evil consequences flowing from romanticism, so this tends to throw 
the emphasis on those flowing from science. 

The book, though not lacking in unity of purpose, shows some signs 
of being a compilation rather than an organized structure: The first 
chapter, “Humanism in the Renaissance,” is a scholarly and, so far as 
the present reviewer can judge, a sound essay. The last eight pages sketch 
the cultural development of four centuries, and so connect the time of 
Erasmus with the present. In succeeding sections are studies of im- 
pressionistic criticism, and of historical criticism considered under the 
two sub-heads, “Journalism and Prophecy.” The last essay, here entitled 
“Humanism in the Twentieth Century,” is a reprint of the concluding 
chapter of Professor Foerster’s American Criticism. In the earlier volume 
it was preceded by chapters on Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and Whitman, and 
was called “The Twentieth Century—Conclusion.” Here, with a more 
restricted and it would seem a more accurate title, it follows a discussion 
of living critics and others of the last half-generation. It is significant of 
the firmness and consistency with which the author holds to his posi- 
tion that the same utterance, unchanged, serves as the conclusion for 
studies so different. “A note on Humanism and Religion,” suggested by 
a recent essay of G. K. Chesterton’s, forms a sort of postscript to the 
volume. 

The chapter on “Impressionism,” while it mentions T+: New Re- 
public and a few names like those of H. L. Mencken and Ludwig Lew- 
isohn, deals mostly with principles as enunciated by Sainte-Beuve, Anatole 
France, Walter Pater, Croce, and other older critics. The next two chap- 
ters, entitled “History: Journalism” and “History: Prophecy,” come more 
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aptly under the sub-title, “A Study of the Present Critical Movement in 
American Letters.” The former devotes considerable attention to H. S. 
Canby and the late Stuart P. Sherman, with more than a glance at 
Carl Van Doren; the latter chapter considers Randolph Bourne, Van 
Wyck Brooks, and Lewis Mumford. That all these critics will be found 
measurably wanting is a foregone conclusion. The way in which Mr. 
Foerster contemplates the balances, and the weights he places in the 
opposing scales will be interesting to any one concerned with the present 
critical movement in American letters. 

The closing essay was probably the most discussed section of Ameri- 
can Criticism when that work appeared three years ago. While the 
preceding chapters of the present volume approach it from another di- 
rection, the light that they throw on it is not different enough to call for 
a renewed discussion. One tribute should be paid—that though partisan, 
it is a quiet and respectful presentation of the author’s position. It is un- 
fortunate that so many utterances of the New Humanists have tended 
to be unnecessarily irritating, so that—human nature being what it is— 
those who, like most of us, agree with many tenets of the school were 
sometimes driven into wholesale opposition. One can differ from Mr. 
Foerster’s chapter without being stirred to resentment. 


In his brief introduction to American Critical Essays, a new volume of 
the World’s Classics Series, Professor Foerster attempts some concise 
definitions and some practical groupings. He establishes the word 
“naturists” as a term for “the allied forces of the romanticists, realists, and 
naturalists.” The chief groups of critics as he sees them today are: “those 
who concern themselves specially with the literary foreground and 
those who concern themselves specially with the background of ideas 
that must sustain literature.” Under the former he classes the impression- 
ists, from whom he chooses as a modern American representative Lewis 
E. Gates, and the expressionists whom he represents by J. E. Spingarn. 
The second group he divides into the new nationalists, founded by Ran- 
dolphe Bourne, and the humanists, who, he confidently if parenthetically 
remarks, are “the only group that offers a constructive programme of 
ideas.” Other distinctions and classifications help the student to see the 
relationships of critics represented by selections, who are: Poe, Emerson, 
Lowell, Whitman, Howells, James, Lewis E. Gates, George E. Wood- 
berry, W. C. Brownell, Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, Prosser Hall 
Frye, J. E. Spingarn, Stuart P. Sherman, Van Wyck Brooks. The list 
will probably be as acceptable as any of equal length is likely to be. The 
choice of selections is more liable to question—e .g., “The Poetic Principle” 
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from Poe, and “Montaigne” from Emerson; but on such matters there 
can never be even approximate agreement. 
W. B. Carrns. 


The University of Wisconsin. 


Gxeanincs 1n Europe (Enctanp). By James Fenimore Cooper. Edited 
by Robert E. Spiller. New York: The Oxford University Press. 1930. 
xxiv, 408 pp. $3.50. 

The republishing of James Fenimore Cooper’s miscellaneous writings 
is an enterprise which reflects credit upon the workmanship of the Oxford 
University Press and the editing of Professor Robert E. Spiller. Although 
the novels have been published in hundreds of cheap editions, most of the 
non-fictitious writings have never been reprinted. The History of the 
Navy of the United States of America (1839), a standard history of the 
navy, has been republished; The Chronicles of Cooperstown (1838), has 
been republished in the histories of Cooperstown by Livermore (1862), 
Shaw (1886), and The Freeman’s Journal Company (1929). Last sum- 
mer an introduction to an unpublished manuscript by Cooper was pri- 
vately printed under the title of New York, with a foreword by Dixon 
Ryan Fox. 

England is the second volume of Gleanings in Europe, following 
France, which was republished in 1928. Students of Cooper hope that 
the Oxford University Press and Professor Spiller will soon republish the 
volumes on Italy and Switzerland. 

This book of “gleanings” covers a period of only four months in the 
winter and spring of 1828, and was published nine years later. We be- 
lieve that Cooper wrote the sketches in 1828 and revised them in 1837 
before publication. Professor Spiller’s Introduction gives evidence con- 
cerning this point and other matters which the student wishes to know. 
He tells us that Cooper went to England in February, 1828, especially to 
see his publishers, and that business concerns kept him in London until 
spring. Cooper’s lodgings in St. James Place made a choice vantage 
point for observation, for “most of the great houses of the nobility were 
within a radius of half a mile.” Among the nobility were Lord Hol- 
land, “a man of liberal views, sterling integrity, warm friendships, and 
keen forensic mind”; Lady Holland, whose salons were marked by witty 
epigrams; and Lord Charles Grey, the veteran Whig leader of par- 
liamentary reform. In the mansions of these peers and in other hos- 
pitable homes, Cooper met such men as Samuel Rogers, who was a 
cultivated, retired business man; William Spencer, “an indolent wit and 
fashionable poet,” who introduced Cooper to the group; Sir James Mack- 
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intosh, the philosopher; William Sotheby, a translator of Homer; Sir 
Walter Scott; and other notables. 

Professor Spiller tells us about these hosts who entertained Cooper 
and adds an analysis of Cooper’s character, an explanation of his anti- 
British attitude, and an exposition of the travel books of 1825-1845. All 
of this is very valuable, and we can only wish that Professor Spiller’s 
editorial comments were even more extensive. As in the France, the 
biographical sketches of the many persons to whom Cooper wrote his 
letters should be given. Every student of Cooper knows of Captain 
W. B. Shubrick, Richard Cooper, and William Jay, but we should like 
to know something of the Mrs. H. H. Comstock, to whom Cooper wrote 
about the manners and dress of “your sex” in London, and about other 
unfamiliar correspondents. 

Very valuable are these reflections of Cooper as the keen observer, 
whose mind retained impressions with (to use his own phrase) “daguerre- 
otype fidelity”; as the shrewd judge of men and affairs; as the outspoken 
critic of England, whose concluding comment was that England was 
“a country that all respect, but few love”; as the vigorous defender of 
the United States. whose astonishing code of action and speech was that 
“politeness has few claims when principles are concerned.” The read- 
ing of this and other miscellaneous writings will aid us to understand 
the real James Fenimore Cooper, who is not the Cooper of Greeley or 
Mark Twain, or even of Lounsbury or Brownell. 

In his admirable essay on Cooper, W. C. Brownell wrote that “there 
is one aspect of his contribution to literature that makes American 
neglect of Cooper’s merits and his fame incomprehensible on any credit- 
able grounds. That aspect is as varied as it is salient, but from its every 
facet is reflected in the rational aggrandizement of America.” In England 
there is abundant evidence of Cooper’s militant Americanism, and the 
various incidents revealing it are the salty meats of the travel sketches. 
For instance, having settled down comfortably in his apartment in Lon- 
don, on the second night he is impelled to reward some rogues under 
his window, who, after singing several tunes without success, struck up 
“Yankee Doodle.” “It is something,” the novelist comments, “to have 
taught John Bull that we take pride in that tune.” When he asks a 
guide in Westminster Abbey about the rascal that had knocked off the 
heads of Washington and other American officers, in a bas-relief form- 
ing part of André’s monument, she replies, “Some American has done it, 
no doubt.” Cooper comments, “So you perceive that we are not only 
accused of hanging our enemies, but of beheading our friends!” Con- 
fident of his ability to speak English as well as an Englishman, Cooper 
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is surprised, and probably enraged, when Lady Holland asks him where 
“he had learned to speak so good English.” After conversations with 
his hosts about such subjects as the lack of an established church and 
the peculiar voting methods in the States, Cooper remarks, “I would 
strenuously urge on every American who really loves the institutions 
of his country, never to make any concessions to mere politeness, on 
these topics, when actually required to say anything in England. In- 
deed, politeness has few claims when principles are concerned.” 

Sensitive of the British scorn of Americans, he enjoys invitations to 
Lord Grey’s mansion, of which he says that “his house is one of the few 
in England, in which something has not occurred to make me feel that 
I am not a foreigner, but an American.” 

In Scott’s writings he sees anti-democratic teachings which will harm 
American political institutions. These sentences show that he was a keen 
critic: “These very works of Sir Walter Scott are replete with one species 
of danger to the American readers; and the greater the talents of the 
writer, as a matter of course, the greater is the evil. The bias of his feel- 
ings, of his prejudices, I might almost say of his nature, is deference to 
hereditary rank. . . . Sir Walter Scott may be right, but if he is right 
our system is radically wrong, and one of the first duties of a political 
scheme is to protect itself. . . . His talents are a gift from nature, while 
his notions are the result of social position.” 

After visits to the House of Commons and the House of Lords, he 
estimates the speaking in the American Congress as superior. “I do not 
believe,” he says, “that the average speaking of parliament is any bet- 
ter than that of the state of New York. . . . I believe that one hundred 
men can be found in congress, who would, in an emergency, make bet- 
ter extemporaneous speeches, than one hundred of the best speakers in 
the House of Commons. As between the House of Lords and the 
Senate, when the relative numbers are considered, there is no com- 
parison.” 

After commenting on the morbid interest of the English masses in 
the affairs of the aristocracy, represented by an article in the London 
press, as to “the manner in which Lord A. and Lady B. and Sir Thomas 
C. had passed their mornings,” he expresses his satisfaction that “the 
mass of the American people care no more for a lord, than they care for 
a wood-chuck.” 

Praise of the abstract principles of democracy is much warmer in this 
book of 1837 than in his writings ten years later, when Cooper distrusted 
the leadership of the masses under majority rule. “Democracy,” he says, 
“has no necessary connection with vulgarity, but it merely means that 
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men shall have equal political rights... . The inherent sense of right, 
which is implanted in every man by nature, and which becomes con- 
science in moral things, may be safely confided in, as the surest means 
of regulating the deportment of the different castes of society towards 
each other.” 

Cooper is probably speaking of himself, in 1837, after he had received 
much hostile criticism, in the following statement: 

A friend of yours has been accused of national vanity, and national conceit (an odd 
charge, by the way, for I question if there is a man in the whole republic who prides 
himself less in the national character, than the person in question), because he has en- 
deavoured to repel and refute some of the grosser imputations that artifice and prejudice, 
in this quarter of the world, have been studiously and industriously heaping on us; and the 
simple circumstance that, in so deing, he has conflicted a little with English supremacy, has 
‘been the means of destroying whatever favour he may once have possessed with the 
American reading public, as a writer; for England, at this moment, holds completely at her 
mercy the reputation and character of every American she may choose to assail, who is not 
supported by the Salk of his own nation. 

Here may be the chief reason why Cooper respected but did not love 
England. 

In 1837, when Gleanings in Europe reached the editorial sanctum of 
The North American Review, then published in Boston, Francis Bowen, 
a reviewer and later editor, dipped his patriotic pen deep, and sputtered 
forth vituperative condemnation against such books. He said that “its 
meagreness is such, as to render it difficult to tell what it does contain. 
. . » We sympathize heartily with Mr. Cooper’s pride of country, and 
preference of republican institutions, while we judge, from his book, that 
his exhibition of these feelings abroad was unseasonable, excessive, and 
in very bad taste.” 

In 1931, after nearly a century, we know how maliciously unjust this 
criticism was and we are ready to read and confirm James Fenimore 
Cooper’s criticisms of England and America. 

Grecory Paine. 

The University of North Carolina. 


Dre Encuiscue Lireratur DER VEREINIGTEN STAATEN VON NorpAMERIKA. 
Von Dr. Walther Fischer. Potsdam: Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft 
Athenaion, M. B. H. 1929. 134 pp. 


The friendly service to American literature at present rendered in 
France by Professor Cestre finds a German parallel in the work of Pro- 
fessor Walther Fischer, of the University of Giessen, whose Amerikanische 
Prosa, 1863-1922 (1926) and survey of American literary history are re- 
ported to be widely read. These volumes were of course designed for 
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Professor Fischer’s own countrymen, and American students consult- 
ing them should bear in mind the practical purpose they were intended 
to serve. Die Englische Literatur der Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamer- 
ika represents no original research, nor is it a fresh, independent com- 
mentary like that of, Karl Bleibtreu or Adolf Stern or Leon Kellner, 
critics who plunged boldly into the task of exploring the field of. Ameri- 
can literature and of reporting, largely unaided, what they found. Rather, 
it is a well ordered introductory survey, making use of the researches of 
American scholars, and reflecting many estimates which have now be- 
come conventional. Judged as a textbook, which it first of all is, the 
volume is commendable, despite certain inadequacies in the concluding 
sections. It contains a more even and better rounded account of the sub- 
ject than that of Ewald Fliigel, in the revised edition of Wiilker’s 
Geschichte der Englischen Literatur (1907), and a much fuller account 
than that of Johannes Scherr, in his Illustrierte Geschichte der Weltlit- 
eratur (1926). 

The part of the work dealing with the period from the beginning to 
1865 is better than that which follows. In writing of the earlier years 
Professor Fischer evidently found the task lighter because of the labors 
of many predecessors; and his account is well organized and praise- 
worthy for its just discrimination among the major and minor authors. 
It reflects an up-to-date knowledge of the scholarly writings in the field 
and an acquaintance with many present-day critical estimates. Much 
emphasis, for example, is placed on Herman Melville. The author ap- 
pears to have read the volumes of Krutch, Phillips, and Allen on Poe. 
There is a whole section devoted to the literature of the Middle West 
before 1865, based on the valuable study of Professor Rusk. This is not to 
say that Professor Fischer has slavishly followed the American historians 
and critics, but rather that he has made conscientious and careful use of 
their publications. He writes always as a German, aware of an audience 
which, like himself, will view the United States as a foreign land. To 
this audience he points out the frequent interplay of European and Ameri- 
can literary influences. Carl Schurz is named as the German immigrant, 
the fugitive “forty-eighter.” Bayard Taylor is introduced as, first of all, 
the translator of Faust. Moreover, enough information on the social and 
political background is offered to make the account of the years before 
1865 meaningful to beginning students. 

After the period of the Civil War has been passed, however, the treat- 
ment of the subject becomes less satisfactory. That this should be so 
seems altogether natural, in view of the great increase in the number of 
writers and the nearness of the time under consideration. Professor Fis- 
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cher was unwise in attempting to discuss the years from 1865 to the 
present as a unit, and certainly in not handling the period after 1912 sep- 
arately. He sometimes fails to emphasize sufficiently the changing lit- 
erary fashions and developments, and to indicate the relation of one 
author or group of authors to another, especially when the authors be- 
long to recent years. John Gould Fletcher, for instance, and Louis Unter- 
meyer are not shown in their true light as pioneer critics of modern poetry. 
Emily Dickinson is treated with the poets of the era before 1865, although, 
to be sure, the influence of her work on later poets is suggested. Another 
fault with the last part of the survey is that many of the pages are 
too crowded with names, titles, dates, and that several important figures, 
like Gertrude Atherton and Ernest Hemingway, are but barely named. 
This shortcoming, however, should not be overstressed surely. The 
need of saving space no doubt handicapped the author; and it is ob- 
viously unfair to blame a foreign critic for failure to know intimately 
every contemporary writer in this country when the task has proved too 
great for most American students themselves. Everything considered, 
Professor Fischer’s knowledge of even contemporary literature commands 
respect. He never pauses long over an author who is unimportant; and 
his remarks on individual works and men are sound. 

As a whole the book is one which German students may confidently 
trust as an introductory guide to the literature of the United States. 

Joun Hersert NeEtson. 
The University of Kansas. 


Wurrrier’s Usg or THE Biste. By James Stacy Stevens. (University of 
Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 16.) Orono, Maine. 1930. 103 pp. 
Mr. Stevens has attempted a task that has long needed to be done, 

but one which he has by no means completed. His study consists of a 

catalogue of biblical allusions in Whittier’s poetry and a three-page 

introduction which points out similar investigations for other literary 

men and indicates in a general way the value of such a study. Even a 

casual reader of Whittier is aware of his prodigious number of biblical 

allusions, but a complete catalogue of them would be of tremendous 
value to the Whittier specialist. According to Professor Stevens’s count, 

Whittier derived most of his biblical inspiration from the Gospels, Genesis, 

Revelation, Exodus, respectively, and very little from Job, Proverbs, the 

Song of Songs, and other books of Hebrew poetry (aside from the 

Psalms). 

But before we accept Professor Stevens’s conclusions, let us notice his 
study of “John Underhill,” for which he records ten allusions. The fol- 
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lowing ten he overlooked: “Now, as God appointeth, I keep my way, I 
shall not stumble, I shall not stray.”—Ps. 23. 3. “He coveted not his 
neighbor’s land.”—Ex. 20. 17. “And smote the heathen with Gideon’s 
sword!”—Jud. 7. 14. 18. But the heart is deceitful, the good Book saith.” 
—Jer. 17. 9. “From the holding of bribes he shook his hand.”—Is. 33. 15. 
“He shook from his feet as he rode away The dust of Massachusetts 
Bay.”—Math. 10. 14; Mark 6. 11; Luke 9. 55 Acts 13. 51. “I felt from the 
law of works released.”—Gal. 3. 10. 13. “He chargeth His angels with 
folly; He sees the heavens unclean.”—Job 15. 15. “I wear the Robe of 
His righteousness.”—Job 29. 14. “He hath taken away my fig-leaf dress.” 
—Gen. 3.7. 

From poems not in Mr. Stevens’s index there are such oversights as: 

“My Psalm”: “The manna dropping from God’s hand.”—Ex. 16. 14. 

“What of the Day”: “Even so, Father! Let Thy will be done.”—Math. 
6. ro. and others. “Lines on the Portrait of a Celebrated Publisher”:* 
“The braying of the prophet’s ass Betrayed the angel’s menace!”—Num. 
22. 23 ff. “Doomed like Assyria’s lord of old, Who fell before the Jew- 
ess.”—Jud. 4. 21. “Or sad Abimelech, to sigh, ‘Alas! a woman slew us!’” 
—11 Sam. 11.21. “The Bartholdi Statue:”! “Unlike the shapes on Egypt's 
sands, Uplifted by the toil-worn slave.”"—Ex. 1. 12-14. And from 
“Hymn” (for Anti-Slavery Society): “As with Thy chosen moved of 
yore, The first by night, the cloud by day.”—Ex. 13. 21. These illustra- 
tions have been chosen entirely at random. A complete list of the over- 
sights would be too long to print here. 

Of course in tracing down allusions it is often exceedingly difficult to 
distinguish the intentional allusion from the merely accidental similarity 
of phrase, but the omissions indicated above are as indisputable as any 
recorded in the study. It must be admitted that Mr. Stevens makes 
no statement concerning the completeness of his investigation, but in the 
absence of such statement we should assume his study to be exhaustive; 
furthermore, since everyone knows in a general way of Whittier’s wide 
use of the Bible, such a study as this can have scholarly value only in its 
exhaustiveness. 

We must conclude, therefore, that Professor’s Stevens's statistics are 
not to be relied upon—but perhaps the premature publication of his study 
will inspire him or someone else to make a thorough investigation of 
Whittier’s use of the Bible. 

Gay W. Aten. 

Lake Erie College 


* These three poems are not included in the original Osgood “Household Edition” (1877), 
but there are in the Houghton Mifflin “H. Ed.” (1904), which Mr. Stevens says he used. 
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Outiine Srupres 1s American Lirerature. Compiled by John E. Flit- 
croft. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1930. 


Coursgs oF Reapinc AMERICAN Literature, with bibliographies. Ar- 
ranged and Edited by Stanley T. Williams and Nelson F. Adkins. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1930. 


A History or American Lirerature. By William B. Cairns. Revised 
Edition. New York: Oxford University Press. 1930. 


The interest which has recently been awakened in the national letters 
was bound to bring forth a series of abstracts, study-devices, and out- 
lines. The above-mentioned “helps” are rather better than the average, 
though each in its way leaves somewhat to be desired. Dr. Flitcroft has 
compiled an outline from the leading secondary books in the field, one 
which includes brief critical judgments. The syllabus by Professors Wil- 
liams and Adkins is bibliographical altogether. The well-known history 
by Professor Cairns is the most inclusive of the three, and appears now 
with an added hundred pages which bring that decorous narrative down 
to date. 

It may be questioned whether an outline of outlines like Flitcroft’s has 
much to offer the student, but it must be admitted that for so small a 
book there is a surprisingly adequate amount of information, conveyed 
with general accuracy and good perspective. It does not, for example, 
include so many figures of merely historical importance as were men- 
tioned in the Syllabus of American Literature by W. T. Hastings; yet 
even so one wonders what may be the significance to undergraduates of 
such names as Peter Markoe, George D. Prentice, William D. Gallegher, 
and others. The Mysterious Stranger should not have been omitted from 
the list of works by Mark Twain, though the omission is not so serious 
as that of Huckleberry Finn in the Williams-Adkins compilation. 

This last-named work was designed as a handbook for courses in 
American literature at Yale and has since been elaborated to include 
besides the names of authors, the names of selections representative as to 
form as well as content, and divisions into periods, or “courses.” To 
quote from the Preface, “Occasionally, accessibility of a text has influ- 
enced a decision, as in the case of the early drama, but in general the test 
for inclusion has been intrinsic worth.” In the main, the works named 
are representative. If there is a weakness in selection it is chiefly in the 
field of fiction, where, for example, The Breadwinners and Saracinesca 
are omitted from the work of John Hay and Marion Crawford, respec- 
tively, and where Israel Potter is preferred to Redburn, or A Modern In- 
stance to The Rise of Silas Lapham. The earlier portions of the book 
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still cling to Tyler’s standards in including writers like William Wood, 
John Mason, and Urian Oakes; to be consistent, the book ought later 
to mention a host of writers like John Quincy Adams, Frederic Douglass, 
or Carl Schurz. Advanced students will value most highly the pains- 
taking work through which the dates of composition and publication 
of many titles that appear in the lists have been supplied. These dates, 
which appear unobtrusively in footnotes, have often been obtained with 
much difficulty from scattered records. If a revision is contemplated, 
there should be added: Prescott and Nelson’s Prose and Poetry of the 
Revolution, page 31; one sea-novel by Cooper, page 35; Further Poems 
by Emily Dickinson, page 102; Strange Interlude, page 148. 

Professor Cairns’s invaluable history has been before the public since 
1912 and is sufficiently well known not to require a thorough-going re- 
view here. So far as I have been able to observe, the “revision” of this 
book concerns only the last two chapters, which are largely in the nature 
of “addition.” In this portion the author abandons his geographical 
classification of writers and discusses them according to their favorite 
literary form. “I incline to conservatism,” the author says frankly in his 
prefatory note, a statement which finds confirmation in his opposition to 
writers like Norris and Crane, and to naturalism generally, though it 
hardly accounts for his tolerance for London and Dreiser. To this re- 
viewer the sketch of Emily Dickinson seems inadequate; and an other- 
wise intelligent discussion of Howells underrates that author’s social 
interests. Young students may get their sense of chronology askew when 
Dreiser is discussed before Cable, or when, as in the Williams-Adkins 
book, authors are arranged according to chronology of birth, and Emily 
Dickinson is put ahead of Louisa M. Alcott, who won her fame three dec- 
ades earlier. But the advanced student will not be seriously disturbed by 
these matters, and for him there is no single reference book in the field 
that is more useful than Cairns’s History of American Literature. 


Ernest E. Leisy. 
Southern Methodist University. 


Tue New Criticism: An anthology of Modern Zisthetics and Literary 
Criticism. Edited by Edwin Berry Burgum. New York: Prentice 
Hall, Inc. 1930. ix, 359 pp. 

For the increasing company of those inclined to taste zsthetics, but 
who are as yet ignorant of its groundwork, this collection of nineteen 
cuttings ought to be an attractive and convenient starting-point for fur- 
ther reading. The value of the little book lies in its manifold and even 
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conflicting invitations, its up-to-dateness, and its compact little bibliog- 
raphy. 

* The choice of authors and arrangement of material show tolerance 
of different points of view and a good sense of order. The book appro- 
priately begins—since it presents new criticism—with three presentations 
of Croceanism. The editor follows up this solid beginning with the 
weight of the scholarship and traditionalism of Bosanquet and Santayana. 
But he balances this conservative section with the clear contemporary note 
of Spengler, Roger Fry, and Richards. There is even one interesting 
contribution from a writer outside the field of the humanities looking in, 
“Science and Theology as Art Forms,” by J. B. S. Haldane, the bio- 
chemist. Altogether, though no other editor would have duplicated the 
list, the selection is stimulating and effective. 

But there are two generalizations about the anthology in the preface 
that are somewhat puzzling. Mr. Burgum writes that while he has 
imposed no artificial unity on his material, “the authors of these papers 
are at one in their general point of view” (p. v). Without being finical, 
one is yet at a loss to discover this alleged unity. Confusion of pattern 
with plastic form “distorts the vision and vitiates criticism,” writes Mr. 
Buermeyer of Mr. Fry’s method (Journal of the Barnes Foundation, Il, 1, 
p- 34). Mr. Haldane’s thesis that science and theology are art forms 
would for Croce contradict the very beginnings of a sound esthetic. And 
Bosanquet considered Croce’s attitude on the artist’s medium a fundamen- 
tal blunder and the offspring of a “lean idealism.” So one might continue 
to exhibit the radical diversity of opinion among the authors given. The 
bond holding them together would seem to be as nebulous as the tran- 
scendental unity of that outworn dialectic from which Mr. Burgum, rep- 
resenting “pragmatism and the empirical method of psychology,” declares 
himself free. 

The second query relates to the statement: “These names suggest 
that the problems of zsthetics are at present being most intelligently dis- 
cussed in France and England” (p. vii). What is one to do, then, with 
Wolfflin, Worringer, Panofsky, and Miiller-Freienfels, to mention only 
a few of the “intelligent” contemporary German art-critics and zstheti- 
cians? And why leave out Italy when half the paragraph is consumed 
in telling how Croce said the first word in the new movement and 
started the whole ferment? Nine out of the nineteen numbers were writ- 
ten by others than Frenchmen or Englishmen. 

Mr. Burgum speaks of his subject as new. In a sense all subjects 
to which we come with interest are new in our own generation. But that 


is only a half-truth. The utterance of Mr. Eliot quoted on page 293 about 
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creative art is even truer when applied to reflective criticism: “No poet, 
no artist, of any art, has his complete meaning alone. His significance, 
his appreciation is the appreciation of his relation to the dead poets and 
artists. You cannot value him alone; you must set him, for contrast, and 
comparison, among the dead.” Croce, Bosanquet, Santayana, Sullivan, 
Fry lose much of their value and significance when cut off from the 
background of Plato, Vico, Plotinus, Schopenhauer, Herbart. 


KaTHERINE GILBERT. 
Duke University. 


Mrs. Sicourney: The Sweet Singer of Hartford. By Gordon S. Haight. 
New Haven, Conn.: The Yale University Press. $3.00. 


Mr. Haight’s Preface is a confession of the hope and disappointment 
of a critical biographer and of his emergence into a social historian. He 
had hoped that among her poems some few pieces would establish Mrs. 
Sigourney’s right to the reputation she enjoyed for half a century as 
America’s leading poetess. But before reading many of her forty-odd 
volumes, he was forced to agree that posterity had judged fairly in deny- 
ing her claim. He thus found himself in the curious position of a biog- 
rapher who had to keep his eyes and mind off his subject in order to 
save himself from a boredom too deep for tears. Looking for an escape, 
he began to wonder how she had achieved her reputation, and came to 
the conclusion that because her poems were the most popular of her day 
therefore they are as bad as they are. The pursuit of this question, how- 
ever, revealed Mrs. Sigourney’s wide acquaintance with famous people 
both at home and abroad. In thus diverting his attention from the poems 
to the background of the poet and to her circle, the author came success- 
fully, even triumphantly into his own. 

Mrs. Sigourney was a popular religious poet of her day, which means 
not only that she sweetly versified Holy Writ but she improved upon it 
for her special purpose by adding an incalculable amount of mawkish 
sentimentality. As a woman she was more than as a poet—shrewd, kindly, 
generous, but as utterly undistinguished. There was no internal conflict, 
and the same lady who composed the verses seems to have enjoyed reading 
them. 

Although unmemorable herself, Mrs. Sigourney had acquaintance 
among the celebrated and distinguished. Mr. Haight’s pages abound in 
new and refreshing silhouettes (we wish there were more) of such figures 
as Jane Carlyle, Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Southey, Sarah Hale, Emma Wil- 
lard, Park Benjamin, R. W. Griswold, and Theodore Dwight. 
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The book is carefully documented with index, bibliography, and notes, 
and it is delightfully written. 
Lewis Cuase. 
Duke University. 


Mopern American Poetry: A Critical Anthology. Edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer. Fourth Revised Edition. New York: Harcourt Brace and 
Company. 1930. 850 pp. 

The fourth revised edition of Modern American Poetry by Louis 
Untermeyer, like the previous edition, bears the subtitle “A Critical 
Anthology.” Had the adjective been comprehensive, rather than critical, 
there would be little fault to find. Comprehensive it certainly is. Twenty- 
eight poets are represented, who were not found in the previous edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1925, while the number of poems increased from 
four hundred and eighty to seven hundred and thirty. On the whole 
this increase may be commended, for several of the more outstanding 
names are represented by a larger number of poems, while at the same 
time the biographical notes on each have been brought up to date. Also 
many of the newcomers. are here deservedly, and since a few of these 
were conspicuously absent in the third edition, one must take for granted 
that the editor underwent a change of critical judgment, or that he was 
simply induced by prevalent, popular opinion te include them. Since, 
however, his critical notes on some of these are more apologetic than 
critical, one is compelled to accept the latter alternative. 

Among the newcomers are: James Whaler, Robinson Jeffers, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Malcolm Cowley, H. Phelps Putnam, Robert Hillyer, 
Clinch Calkins, Allen Tate, Hart Crane, Merrill Moore, George Dillon, 
most of whom came to the foreground in recent years. Among the poets 
no longer living one meets here for the first time: Helen Hunt Jackson, 
John Burroughs, Roswell Field, and Trumbull Stickney, who certainly 
could not have increased in worth since the appearance of the last edi- 
tion. At least three of those named have been appearing in other pop- 
ular anthologies published more recently, thus no doubt forfeiting a 
chance for exclusion here. 

In spite of this increase in new poets, a few names come readily to 
mind, which are in vain sought in this edition. One could name Yvor 
Winters, Wallace Gould, Marrianne Moore, Isador Schneider, Laura Rid- 
ing, Stanley Kunitz, and a few others, but since Mr. Untermeyer in his 
foreword, foresaw possible criticism on exclusions, it may hardly be fair 
to name them at all. Where, however, so many names were added, it is 
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singular that very few who appeared in the third edition have been 
dropped from this one. Among the living there are only Marion Strobel 
and Mary Carolyn Davies. The natural conclusion is that Mr. Unter- 
meyer has certainly become more critically comprehensive, but hardly 
more acute. 

Admirable in contents as this volume is, and informative, it is on 
the critical score that several defects are noticeable. As long as the editor 
confines himself to biographical facts, or to the reiteration of the more 
popular critical opinions on some of the outstanding poets represented, 
one has little of cavil. However, the cautious, wary, and apologetic notes 
appended to some of the poets, especially the more unorthodox, force 
one again to choose between two opinions. Either the editor is waiting 
for more popular acclaim for these writers before he cares to commit him- 
self frankly, or he compromises with his own desire to exclude them and 
the current expectation to see them represented. Some of these more 
unorthodox “experimental” poets are accordingly represented by some 
of their weaker and more conventional poems, at the expense of their 
own real worth, and to the detriment and misinformation of unsuspecting 
readers. Since, however, much of this criticism is relevant to all anthol- 
ogies in general, it may be just to admire this one wholly for its other 
qualities. 

Davip Cornet DeJonc. 

Duke University. 


oF THE SoutH. Selected by May Lamberton Becker. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1930. $2.50. 

Golden Tales of the Old South, we \earn from the editor’s introduc- 
tion, follows as “a matter of course” Golden Tales of Our America be- 
cause such a collection has its uses, “not only as entertainment for the 
present but as documentation of the past.” We learn further, “The pur- 
pose in gathering these Golden Tales—a purpose lightly held but never 
forgotten—has been to present to Americans of today some aspects of 
life in an America that has ceased to be. ...” In so far as the editor 
has adhered to her expressed purpose she has selected tales and sketches 
that, while hardly “documentation of the past,” are glimpses of the 
South in the nineteenth century as seen by shrewd observers. Many read- 
ers will mark titles to be looked for on the next visit to a second-hand 
book-store. The book is sensible in plan and attractive in format. Each 
story is preceded by a sketch, more suggestive than informative, of its 
author; and at the end of each selection are the name and date of the 
book or periodical from which it was taken. 
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Unfortunately, however, the editor has held her purpose very lightly 
indeed. We find included, for instance, Poe’s “The Balloon Hoax,” which 
is a documentation of little besides Edgar Allan Poe and sensational jour- 
nalism in New York. Besides, George W. Bagby’s “Jud Browning’s 
Account of Rubenstein’s Playing” has more to do with high-school 
auditoriums than with the Old South. One who feels a native interest 
in the Old South finishes the volume with a great deal of disappointment 
and a bit of shame until he realizes how much that is good has been 
left out. The editor seems to have chosen what is quaint, sentimental, or 
primitive rather than what is truly representative. 

The editor has slighted the Old South further by including a large 
number of stories that are recent in both writing and setting. Pernet 
Patterson’s “Buttin’ Blood” is one of the best stories in the volume, but, 
then, a story of modern Virginia tobacco farming should not be in the 
volume at all. One is likewise surprised at seeing stories by Don Marquis, 
Maristan Chapman, and Alice Hegan Rice. The modern mountaineer 
may be like his ancestors but he is not representative of the Old South; 
yet he is given much more space than the ante-bellum plantation. The 
poor-white type in general is given much more than his share of attention. 
This book is interesting in parts, but it will help neither an outsider 
nor a native to a better understanding of the Old South. 

Hampton M. JARRELL. 

Duke University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


AppiTionaL CuapTers oN THomas Cooper. By Maurice Kelley. (Univer- 
sity of Maine Studies, second series, No. 15) Orono, Maine: The 
University of Maine Press. 1930. 

Mr. Kelley supplements the biographical researches on Cooper of 
Dumas Malone (Public Life of Thomas Cooper, New Haven, 1925) and 
of Milton Ellis (South Atlantic Quarterly, X1X, 27) by taking up for more 
thorough consideration certain phases of the life and thought of the emi- 
nent Anglo-American liberal. Mr. Kelley brings to light pamphlet material 
dealing with problems of religion and politics, and delves into Cooper’s 
contributions to periodicals. An interesting aspect of Cooper’s opinions 
is his volte-face on the subject of slavery. Asa young man he was a leader 
among the English abolitionists; in his old age among the South Carolina 
planters he was a defender of slavery. In the appendix to this work is a 
reprint of a rare pamphlet, a letter from Cooper to Burke attacking the 
latter’s stand on liberal legislation. 

Lewis Patron. 


Duke University. 
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Emerson aND Beyonp: Essays toward a Philosophy. By William Yering- 
ton. Columbus, O.: The Ohio State University Press. 1929. 106 pp. 


The volume comprises six chapters on such topics as “The Cult of the 
Best,” “The New Morality,” “Religion as Poetry,” “The Eternal News,” 
“The Adventure of Faith,” and “The New Supernaturalism.” The first 
chapter, “Emerson and the Open Future,” is an interesting example of 
Emerson’s power to stimulate pseudo-philosophical s tion in a man 
who believes that life is “superbly unrational.” However, there is very 
little in the volume that is likely to attract the attention of Emerson 
specialists. 

Ciarence Goupss. 
Duke University. 


Tue Revicion or Joun Burroucus. By Clifford H. Osborne. Boston and 
New York: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. x, 105 pp. 


The Religion of John Burroughs contains a large number of quota- 
tions from the writings of the naturalist which are calculated to illustrate 
various aspects of his religion. In selecting them Mr. Osborne has done 
a service to students of Burroughs. But his attempts to generalize have 
been vitiated by a lack of knowledge of the background of Burroughs’s 
thought and a failure to organize his material in a more logical fashion. 
Although the statement is made that Whitman was “his Christ,” there 
is little attempt to show how closely Burroughs followed the religious 
dicta of the heretic who penned Leaves of Grass. 

C.G. 


OvERLAND IN A Coverep Wacon: An Autobiography. By Joaquin Miller. 
New York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 130 pp. 1930. 
$2.00. 

A reprint in convenient and attractive form of the introduction which 

Miller wrote for the complete edition of his poems. 


LireraTuRE AND Occutt Traprrion: Studies in Philosophical Poetry. By 
Denis Saurat. Translated from the French by Dorothy Bolton. New 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh: The Dial Press. 1930. 230 pp. $4.00. 


Professor Saurat, whose studies of Milton and Blake are well known, 
has written a general study of the relations between occultism and Eng- 
lish poetry. The latter part of the book deals with Edmund Spenser. 
Several references to Emerson and Whitman indicate that a similar study 
of American poetry might produce interesting results. 
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Coitecrep Poems or Rosert Frost. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1930. 349 pp. $5.00. 

This very attractive volume contains six new poems in addition to those 

already published in A Boy’s Will, North of Boston, Mountain Interval, 

New Hampshire, and West-running Brook. 


A Lirerary anp Historica Attas or America. By J. G. Bartholomew. 
Revised by Samuel McKee. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1930. xiii, 242 pp. $1.25. 

In his revision of this well-known volume in the Everyman’s Library 

Professor McKee has made changes in the original edition of 1911 “to 

make it conform to recent interpretations of American history.” Few of 

the maps were designed for the student of American literature, but: two 
features of the book are useful: “A Gazetteer of Towns and Places in 

America Having a Literary or Historic Interest” (pp. 137-166) and a list 

of “Contributors to the Literature of the United States” (pp. 167-173). 


Apventures IN AMERICAN Literature. Edited by H. C. Schweikert, 
Rewey Belle Inglis, and John Gehlmann. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1930. xviii, 1065 pp. $2.12 List Price. 


A combination of anthology and literary history intended for the senior 
high school. “The editors . . . have attempted a reinterpretation of our 
national literature in accordance with the ideas advanced by these spe- 
cialists [the contributors to The Reinterpretation of American Literature], 
but adapted to the interest and understanding of high school students.” 
Some useful features of the book are: (1) so far as possible complete 
texts are given instead of extracts; (2) the selections are arranged ac- 
cording to type; and (3) certain types not usually included are added: 
biography, drama, humorous prose, folk literature, etc. A much better 
book*than many that are used in the high school. 


Sruptes 1n Encuisu, No. 10. The University of Texas Bulletin, No. 3026, 
July 8, 1930. 154 pp. $1.00. 
The first seventy pages of the volume deal with Elizabethan writers; 
the last eighty largely with Poe. The various articles are “Poe’s Debt to 
Coleridge,” by Floyd Stovall; “Notes on Poe’s Sources,” by Lucille King; 
“Some Observations of Poe’s Origins,” by Robert Lee Rhea; “A Note on 
Poe’s ‘Julius Rodman,’” by H. Arlin Turner; and “A Bit of Chiversian 
Mystification,” by Killis Campbell. Particularly notable is Professor Sto- 
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vall’s thorough-going. study (pp. 70-127) of Poe’s indebtedness to Cole- 
ridge’s criticism. 


Tue New RecionatisM American Lirerature. (University of Wash- 
ington Chapbooks, No. 46.) By Carey McWilliams. Seattle, Wash.: 
The University of Washington Book Store. 1930. 39 pp. $0.65. 

An interesting brief account of the movement followed by some criticism 

of it. 


Foix-Say: A Regional Miscellany, 1930. Edited by B. A. Botkin. Nor- 
man, Okla.: The University of Oklahoma Press. 1930. 473 pp. 
This, the second annual volume of the Oklahoma Folk-lore Society, is 
like the first but even better in quality and somewhat larger and less 
Oklahoman. Unlike most folk-lore collections, this is primarily literary. 
The contributors come from all over the country: Langston Hughes, 
Frank G. Applegate, Barrett H. Clark, Louise Pound, Carl Sandburg, 
Guy B. Johnson, Archer Taylor, Stanley Vestal, and others. 


Man, Biro, anv Beast: Publications of the Texas Folk-lore Society, Vol- 
ume VIII, 1930. Edited by J. Frank Dobie. Austin, Texas: The 
Texas Folk-lore Society. 185 pp. $2.00. 

“I look for two things in folk-lore,” says Professor Dobie in his pref- 

ace. “I look for flavor and I look for a revelation of the folk who 

nourished the lore.” This volume is rich in both. Particularly interesting 
to students of American literature are Ernest E. Leisy’s “Jesse Holmes, 
the ‘Fool-killer’” and Professor L. W. Payne’s “Recent Research in Bal- 


ladry and Folk-songs.” 


THe NarraTIvVE OF THE Captiviry AND REsToRATION OF Mrs. Mary Row- 
LANDSON. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. vi, 86 pp. 
$1.25. 

“The present edition is copied from that of Mr. Henry Stedman Nourse 

and Colonel John Eliot Thayer, of Lancaster, which was photographically 

reproduced from the rudely printed and badly damaged copy belonging 
to John Cotton, now preserved in the Prince Collection of the Boston 

Public Library. . . . 

“This republication of the Narrative was suggested by a group of 
public-spirited gentlemen of Lancaster as a part of that town’s celebra- 
tion of the three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Massachu- 
setts Bay. The spelling and punctuation have been modernized, but the 
text adheres to the edition of 1682.” (Preface, by Frederick Lewis Weis.) 
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Poems on Severat Occasions. By a Gentleman of Virginia. Reproduced 
from the Edition of 1736. With a Bibliographical Note by Ralph L. 
Rusk. New York: The Facsimile Text Society. 1930. vii, 30 pp. 

The Facsimile Text Society has done a real service to American lit- 

erature scholarship by reprinting one of the earliest—and scarcest—vol- 

umes of Colonial poetry from the probably unique copy in the Library of 
the Boston Athenzum which bears George Washington’s signature on 
the title page. No one knows who “the Gentleman of Virginia” was, 
but it seems a little strange that in view of the excellent quality of most of 
his poems, he has not (I think) been represented in any of our anthologies. 

It is to be hoped that subscribers to American Literature will show some 

appreciation of the work done by Professor F. A. Patterson, of Columbia 

University (Executive Officer of the Society), and his associates by sub- 

scribing to those volumes which fall within their field. 


Essays 1n Criticism. By Members of the Department of English, Univer- 
sity of California. (University of California Publications in English, 
Volume I.) Berkeley, Calif.: The University of California Press. 
1929. 261 pp. 

“This, the first volume of the University of California Publications in 

' English, is a collection of essays all of which attack problems of literary 


criticism. The contributors to the volume, meeting as a group, have com- 
mented frankly upon each essay, but the individual author remains solely 
responsible for what he has said and for the manner in which he has 
chosen to say it.” (Prefatory Note.) Readers of American Literature will 
be particularly interested in Professor T. K. Whipple’s “Poetry and 
Morals” and Professor George R. Potter’s “William Beebe: His Signifi- 
cance to Literature.” 


Repsurn: His First Voyage. By Herman Melville. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. 1930. $1.00. 

Tue Piazza Tares. By Herman Melville. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. 1930. $1.00. 

Recent additions to Mr. Smith’s “Modern Editions at One Dollar” series; 

they contain no editorial apparatus. 

Can Sucn Tuincs Be? By Ambrose Bierce. New York: Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith. $1.00. 

THe Monk anp THE Hancman’s Daucuter. By Adolphe Danziger de 
Castro and Ambrose Bierce. New York: Jonathan Cape and Har- 
rison Smith. $1.00. 1930. 

Recent additions to “The Travellers’ Library.” The second of these vol- 

umes contains also “Fantastic Fables.” 
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Tue Boston Transcript. A History of its First Hundred Years. By : 
Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. Boston and New York: The Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1930. vi, 241 pp. 


An editorial writer on the Transcript reviews the hundred years of its 
history, with some attention to literary matters, especially in Chapters 
Ill, VI, VIII, and XVIII. 


A Cueck List or Booxs 1n THE JULIAN ABERNETHY LIBRARY OF 
American Literature, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 
Compiled by Harriet Smith Potter, Curator. 238 pp. 


The most important single unit of the collection deals with Thoreau and 
includes some manuscript material. 


Tue Kartuertne R. Van Kirk Memoriat oF AMERICAN Lit- 


ERATURE: Notes and Bibliography. Prepared by Ray M. Lawless, Pro- ~ 
fessor of English, Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South Da- | 
kota. (Dakota Wesleyan University Bulletin, September, 1930.) 


Georce Epwarp Woopserry, 1855-1930: An Appreciation. By John 
Erskine. A List or Writincs, By anp Asout Him. Compiled by R. R. © 
Hawkins. New York: The New York Public Library. 1930. 24 pp. — 


SrepHen Crane: A List of his Writings and Articles about him. Com- ~ 
piled by B. J. R. Stolper, for the Stephen Crane Association. Published ~ 
for the Stephen Crane Association by the Public Library of Newark, © 
N. J. 1930. 30 pp. ; 

Booxs or Upron In TRANSLATIONS AND Foreicn Epirions: A 
Bibliography of 525 Titles in 34 Countries. Published by the Author, © 
Pasadena, California. 1930. 34 pp. 

J. B. H. 


Lost Uropras. By Harriet E. O’Brien. Boston: Perry Walton. 1929. 62 pp. © 
“A brief description of three quests for happiness, Alcott’s Fruitlands, | 
Old Shaker House, and American Indian Museum, rescued from oblivion, — 
recorded and preserved by Clara Endicott Sears, on Prospect Hill in the © 
old township of Harvard, Massachusetts.” Admirably illustrated. 
C. G. 
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